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No Wnion with Slaveholders! | 


THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATIE 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH BELL. 

G+ Yes! ar caxxor BE-pExtep—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
| SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
\staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 

the name of persons ..... in fact, the oppressor repre-, 
senting the oppressed! , . . To call government thus con- 

stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
_Tiches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 

| government of the nation is to establish an artificial 

| majority in the slave representation over that of the 

‘free people, in the American Congress ; axD THEREBY 
TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 

| VATION OF SLAVERY TIE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 


OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.'’—John Quincy Adams. 
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ei; LIBERATOR. 


\. op rREDERICK DOUGLASS'S PA- 


PER. 
«ing editorial articles, taken from re- 
_, «Frederick Douglass’s Paper,’ indi- 
ner of spirit the editor is of, touching his 
ites, both white and colored, 
No. I. 
Wevpent Pomers. To the exclusion 


r matter, we have oceupied 


* inter: sting 


vith the speech of Mr. Wendell Phil- 
* remarkable production, and will give 


lear idea of what we may term 
the Phillipsonian philosophy 
«1 independent ourselves, we can 
partial chroviclers of anti-slavery 
joas, and to givetheir authors the 
king for th@mselves. Tt would be a 
-opogation to analyze critically this 
nee, in many respects, will not 

nor will its errors go undetected by 
readers. As an argument to estab- 
h nobody calls in question, it is 

is an argument in favor of keep- 


ca very ¢ 


1 


sdavery movement in a line with prin- 
sar with compromise, it is admirable, 

wke, what it will make, a profound 
Nobody calls in question Mr, Phillips's 


Hon. Horace Mann, or anybody 
inded of him, on this behalf, 
ind no defenee of his right to 
lefenee of his injustice to 
Wea rlad, however, that he has 
wound, by a promise given in a fit 
tulence, to say nothing more in re- 
Mann might say. He should 

ik often, and not feel ‘ rather hurt’ 


loes occasionally provoke a reply. 


Mano is a 


No. IL. 
f Rev. Daniel Foster, respeet- 
f Goodeli’s Anti-Slavery History, Mr. 


iys—- 


r tells its own story. We record it 
slavery history of our times, 

lell’s is the first anti-slavery book 
een formally and positively pro- 

inti-slavery society in this countr$ ; 


r is the first agent who has been 
wrily forbidden to sell an anti-slavery 
The ease is wor- 
something new, something out of 
, and as another proofof the im- 
ss, and how far error may be 

: ft free to combat it.” Aunti- 
istomed to carry a- 


) anti-slavery society. 


have heen ace 


mth them, on their own responsibility, 


rious kinds, from * Pious Frauds,’ by 

shury, to‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ by 
and e, they who haye done 
We believe that 
til now, felt that they might sell 
, as individuals, so that such 
hinder the faithful diseharge of 
For the present, 


, We belies 


| reprehension. 


turing agents. 


re inplace when Mr. Foster has himself 
Purnam’t His case, it 
lor consideration at the late New 


No. Il 
| the celebration of West India Eman- 


imingham, Mr. Douglass says— 


gham in good season, but in a 
ito enjoy the anticipated treat, for I 
‘ely and fearfully drenched with rain. 

Framingham with any intention or 
‘uttering one word, I went there as 

ive heen more than con- 

n. But my sheet is 

mething more to say 

‘when L write again. 
‘ attended a meeting 

‘ct of a more venomous 

myer Cook such extra pains to subject 
wlassault, My 


nl T may have s 
gham tin 
ww, that [ney 


nade the sub 


t the well-deserved castigation given 
y Hon. Horace Mann, and wishing 
Zanee on somebody, magnanimously 
} Iw asin a condition to make 

: Sivering with eold, wet to the 

we hanery withal 


a me 


number of his paper, he says— 

luded to the ungenerous and un- 
‘pon me at Framingham, by Mr. 
° * * He glanced at the 
| , 2nd he was equally bappy 
As he merged from this, he fixed 
uy . he, and began a most bitter, per- 
Was wist here going on to narrate 
Phillips, but a friend 
, for, containing what pur- 
of Mr, Phillips’s speech, |] give 


ar r 


ng that it conveys bat a slender | 


sit 


actually oceurred at Framing- 
Mess of the speech as spoken, does 
] ech as printed. 

» itis harder to report the fiery 

Tetuous scowl of Wendell Phillips. 
,¢ done me justice; I will not 
et. “ resting have softened down 
res Of Mr, 


» f 
iuet 


Ts 


that they have omitted to 


. ris of his, delivered on that oc- | 


» Uession of their utter unworthiness. 
* the fast man J expected to meet here.’ 
‘Si not to be here, occupying a front 
‘ad.’ This, and more of the 

““ tot look well on paper, and per- 

ters are of the same opinion. This 

: . the niserable trash of the 

*) Mat Phillips ought to leave this 

oS Be Uhinks badly of the Conustitu- 


pers 


No. IV, 


vp evently visited Boston, and this is 
eens “Ms lneetings in the Belknap street 
Bosto 
ad 


Y be heli 


work has been to defend the 
onvention from. the il-na- 
a fee op roeanta tions of its 
: Bcnemies. had thought, till I 
Min 0? hat the colored people were about 
Kei any the character and action 

. > 80d was much surpri 

~~ Purvis had been ben and ad 
Yention, and its most important 





doings, over to condemnation. The ‘ National) would scorn to ask it. They not only are disbe- 
Council’ came in for an especial measure of these | lievers in the Bible, and scout its inspiration, but 
gentlemen’s galls. Surprised at this feeling towards | if there be any meaning in words, they glory in 
the Council, I was not, however, surprised that | such disbelief ; and laugh at the absurdity of reeog- 
the writer hereof was handled roughly by these | nizing any book as of divine authority. A_ pretty 
gentlemen. He expects nothing else from them, | ridiculous figure, indeed, should I cut, defendi 

| neither now or hereafter, They have not ceased | these gentlemen from the charge of infidelity ! 

to seek his anti-slavery destruction since they; 1 should have to invent a new dictionary, and 
sought co blast him in Rochester. Itis about time | change the meaning of words, to defend these gen- 
that they knew their malice is despised, and their | tlemen from the charge of being infidels! ‘ Anin- 
assaults defied. The object of their vengeance is a | fidel (according to Webster) is one who disbelieves 
free man, and, by the help of God, he will remain so. | the inspiration of the Scriptures, and the divine origin 
Neither sudden prosperity nor blood-stained rich- | of Christianity.’ 

es can bow his spirit before malicious and syco-} According to this definition, and to the plain use 
| phantic foes. The grief which he felt at the treach- | of words, these gentlemen are infidels ; and it would 
jery of his old friends a year ago, has given way to have been either the utmost folly, or the grossest 
ja feeling fer more enduring than grief. But | dishonesty in me, to have pursued the course com- 
| enough is said on this point. It is indeed extraordi-| mended by Mr. Phillips, and have defended these 
|nary that Remond, Nell, and Purvis—three colored | gentlemen. 

|mea—should be found among the most untiring | oo 

l enemies of the existence of the only paper coraten No. VIL. 

| to the interests of the colored people, and publish- | - . 2 ; . ; 

led by one of their number ; ah this fact oat to | Having visited Gerrit Smith ot his home in Peterbo- 
| which side they belong. [hold them as my bit-| ro’, Mr. Douglass uses the following * blood and thun- 
terest enemies, and the practical enemies of the | der’ language to the Southrons at Washington, should 


| colored people. | they attempt to do any violence to Mr. Smith :— 


| Let it not be inferred, from whatI have now| , 2 r 
said, that the colored people of Boston sympathise | o gems = oy a him. — — fill 
jin the assanlts made upon me by Messrs. Remond, | Lat “of Lil - = y on anager. © wil be an 
| Nell, and Purvis. Such is far from being the case. | pages = ci “} ; a vary Sing nold of slavery, 
| Whatever may have been the case before, the col- onde Slpcet, 9108 a ve <% es will ar to dispute 
ored people of Boston are unwilling that a single the pees wit 1 the whole pha ROX of's avery 8 chosen 
© \men. Paul at Athens, rebuking idolatry, did not 





ACTERISTIC AND SATANIC. 
July 23, 1853, 
To the Editor of the Colonizationist : 


mise to you during a recent conversation upon the 
subject of Colonization, I send you a brief state- 
ment of the views which I have always held, and 
of the part which I have acted, in relation to the 
same. Iam the more willing to do this from the 
fact that I have been occasionally misrepresented, 
both in private and in pablic—so as to be made to 
seem more favorable to emancipation in our own 
country than to elonization in Africa. 
narrative of my connection with colonization will 
best explain my position and views. From the 
first establishment of that society to which your 
services are devoted, I was chiefly interested in its 
object. A few years after its first agitation, and 
as soon as it was regularly organized, I was request- 
ed to visit the principal towns throughout our land, 
with a view of forming auxiliary societies, raising 
funds, examining into the condition of the free col- 
ored people, and selecting the first colonists. 
These objects [ was enabled to accomplish in 
some degree in less than a year of travel and in- 
spection, during which time I visited all our prin- 
cipal cities, from Portland in Maine to Savannah 
in Georgia. The result of my inquiries and efforts 
were duly reported to the society. Nor have I seen 
any cause to change my opinion since that time. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP MEADE—CHAR- 


Rey. anv DeanSm:—In compliance with my pro- 


A brief 


ALARMING INTELLIGENCE FROM LONG 
SHOAL. 

The Washington (N. C.) Whig says :— 

* We learn that the Pierce administration has a 
pointed a mulatto as keeper of the Long Shoal light 
boat. It is almost too much to believe, but is neverthe- 
less true. We were informed of the fact a few weeks 
ago, by a gentleman who has known the fellow from a 

y, and we have since been told, by several persons 
who know him, that the fact of his having negro blood 
in him is well known on the Banks—so well. known, 
that he has never been allowed to vote. Capt. Pugh, a 
very respectable and worthy man, who was appointed 
to the Long Shoal boat on the death of the former keep- 
er, Capt. Mydett, was tarned out to make way for this 
negro.’ 

Can this be possible? And is General Pierce after 
all nathing but a New Hampshire abolitionist !—a 
Jobn P. Hale sort of a man in disguise? Will the 
owls of the Union office have the kindness to open 
their eyes and explain thist Is the keeper of the 
Long Shoal light a mulatto, or is he only a dark- 
| complexioned gentleman, like the late Mr. Secretary 
Corwin! Has he a woolly head, or does his hair 
respond to the gentle persuasion of the brush and 
| pomatum ! Does or does not 

The hollow of his foot 
Make a hole in the ground? 

Ts his heel of usual or of unusual length ; how do 
his arms compare with the length of the rest of his 
|body, and what of the sensitiveness of his shins ? 





| the colored citizens of Boston, William C. 


| than 


| happy to see my paper destroyed—anil destroyed 


Our opinion of the matter | 


Puiuups, doubtless | 


But more of this | 


hair of my head should be given to gratify the ma- 
lice of the disaffected three. ‘Their very opposition 
has rivetted the affections of old friends, and 
Hrought to my side new ones. At the close of one 
of my meetings, when one of my friends had very 
kindly recommended my paper to the support of 
Nell | 
rose, to put them on their guard against subseril- 
ing for a paper, the editor of which he charged 
with ingratitude and unkindness towards William 
Lloyd Garrison!! He said just at that point, * he 
had a duty to perform.” [Contemptible tool.) He! 


|said, further, it was a ‘disagreeable duty’ (the 


words of Webster, in his great kidnapping speech, 
in front of the Revere Ifouse.) Nell’s duty was 
about as disagreeable, and a little more disgraceful 
Webster’s. He would, doubtless, be very) 


}it may be; but while it lives, it will be a free and | 
|}independent sheet, pursuing its course, without | 
| fear of, or favor to its enemies. The paper can be 
killed, but it cannot be enslaved. If, after strug-| 
| gling nearly six years to establish a paper which | 
should, to son? extent, defend the rights of the col- | 
ored people of the United States, the enterprise | 
should fail, by the treacherous opposition referred 
to, the responsibility will not hs mine. If any 
think this resentment too vehement, let them re- 
member (in the language of Hon. Horace Mann) | 
| how easy it is to bear insults offered to others. 
I deal not with honorable men, but with traitors, | 
from whom I neither ask nor expect yuarters.— 
Bravely as Mr. Nell stood forth, at the first, to 
stamp me with base ingratitade—the meanest of 
all human vices—he was glad before he discharged 
‘ his duty,’ to disclaim the attitude of an accuser 
before that audience. After a very few rounds. he | 
cunningly said, ‘Iam the injured party here—I 
am the man on trial.” And so indeed he was.— 
‘But he was his own accuser, and the author of his | 
own injury. He had made charges against another | 
{gentleman in the audience, and had two accounts | 
to settle at once, and a most pitiful work he made | 
lof it. Without strength to sustain his allegations 
jeither against myself, or Robert Morris, Esq., he | 
{was equally destitute of the magnanimity to with- 
jdraw those charges, but merely whined over his 
|good intentions in making them. While he 
| doggedly insisted upon the goodness of his motives, | 
iwhich, by the way, we do not remember to have 
|heard ealled in question. But I leave Mr. Nell, | 
| hoping that his experience in this business will | 
}leave him a wiser and a better man. I had intend-| 
,ed, when I commenced this letter, to have paid my 
|respects to Mr. Wendell Phillips, but time will not 
jnow permit. He shall he attended to in good sea- | 
json. It shall not be said that I shrink from answer- | 
| ing any of the questions which he put to me at the | 
| Framingham celebration. 


' 


No. V. 

| Having thus grossly outraged the spirit, language | 
| and course of Mr. Nell, the latter asked to be heard in 
| his own defence, and got for his pains the following des- | 
picable rejoinder :— . 
William C. Nell is informed that he, having tn | 
| Boston done what he could to prevent the circula- 
| tion of Frederick Douglass's Paper, the editor of the | 
| paper does not feel called upon to give his columns 
| to the circulation of his speeches or letters. When} 
/a man seeks to cut out his neighbor’s tongue, he | 
| must not be surprised to find that tongue refusing | 


| to testify in his favor ; besides, Mr. Nell will recol- | 
i lect that the Seeretary of the meeting (whose par- | 

tiality to Mr. Nell cannot be doubted) has already | 
| given, in our columns, the official report of what | 
| transpired at the meeting, thus rendering anything | 


; from him, in the way of a report of his sayings on 


| sacrifice. 


| we turn from the horrid thought. 


| in the Union. 


| would become dangerous places. 


stir up more malignant feeling than will follow the 

reaching of the pure anti-slavery gospel at Wash- 
ington. Most distinetly will Mr. Smith deny the 
legality of slavery. He will strip the vile thing of 
all gospel, constitutional and legal countenance, 
and will treat it as it ought to be treated—a system 
of violénce and blood, no better than piracy. Mur- 
der itself will get as much respect from him as sla- 
very; for, tohim, slavery is murder. But Mr. 
Smith is not only an Abolitionist. Me is is a Land 
Reformer ; and more still, he is now, as he has ever 
been, a believer in an ‘‘ every way righteous civil 
goverment,”’ and is, therefore, in conflict with this 
Government at many other points than its slavery. 
He is at war with every species of class legislation, 
and will stand ap for eternal justice, wherever and 
from whatever quarter it may be assailed. A mighty 
work is before him. THe is a Temperance man; he 
goes among wine-bibbers. He is a Peace man ; he 
goes to mingle with men of blood. He is a man of 
prayer; he goes among blasphemers. He is an 


| Abolitionist; he goes to meet the traffickers in 


human blood. He is a gentlemen; he goes to 
confront ruffians. There will be few with whom he 
will have anything in common ; and if, withal, he 
shall pass through this furnace, heated ‘ seven 
times hotter,’’ and shall come out without the 
smell of fire upon him, it will only be because the 


| same God reigns now that cared for the Hebrews. 
| That he, like the noble Hebrews, will refuse to 


acknowledge the lower laws of slavery, is certain ; 
that he will enrage the worshippers of the slave 
power, and bring upon himself their fiery wrath, is 
certain ; but whether it shall be his to save his life, 
as well as to be true in his principles, is not certain. 


| Slavery may, in its madness, demand another 


It may demand another Crandall, Love- 
joy, or Torrey, to appease its bloody wrath. But 
Let them touch 
a hair of his head ; let the assassin knife of slavery 
be drawn upon him, and the life of a slaveholder 
would not be worth a sixpence in any Free State 
Unseen hands, moved by love- 
kindled yengeance, would lie in wait for the 


| murderers. Newport, Saratoga, and Niagara Falls 


There would be 
white men and colored men all over this North land, 


| who would look upon their lives as worthless, in 


a country where the people’s chosen man falls by 
the assassin’s steel. Get them touchhim! To do 
so would be the climax of that madness which 
wrecedes destruction. But the thing will not be 
aaa: Gerrit Smith will be in Congress, as at 
home ; in Washington, as at Peterboro; loved, re- 
speected, honored. Even men-stealers will acknow- 
ledge his superiority, and respect in him the prin- 
ciple which they have not the virtue themselves to 
carry out.’ 





= 


A Freeman or Rocuester To BE SOLD FOR JAIL 
Fees! Some twenty-two years ago, there was born 
in this city, to Jonny ll. Bisnor, a colored man, 
well known to our citizens as a renovator of cloth- 
ing, a son, whom be named after our still better 
known white fellow-citizen, Wau. S. Bisuor, Esq. 
On Saturday last, a letter was received from the 
young man,stating that he was in jail in Louisville, 

entucky, with a postscript written by the jailor, 
stating that he stands committed asa fugitive slave, 
and that he has no evidence of his freedom. The 
jailor, who shows himself to be a man of justice and 
vumanity, writes in order that evidence of the free- 
dom of Bishop may be forwarded, which of course 
will be done with all practicable despatch. 

We have no intention of violating any of the 
‘ compromises of the constitution’ when we call the 
attention of the reader to the fact, that a native of 
this city, the son of free parents, might have been 
sold as a slave for jail fees, but for the accident 
of his falling into the hands of a keeper who has 


I found the condition of the free people of color | Won't the Union send at once and have the man in- 
generally an unhappy one in every place, but much | spected and measured; for if we are to have a dark 
less so in the Southern than in the Northern States. | man to tend our Aght houses, and our light men are 
There was so much more of intelligence and char- to be cast into outer darkness to make room for 
acter in many of those whom I saw at the South, | them, it is time the country knew it. We confess, 
that I recommended to the society, if it were prac- | we never suspected General Pierce was that sort of 
ticable, the first colonists should be taken from | man. 
among them. But what shall be said of Mr. Dobbin, who is of- 
During my visit to the North, I preached on the ficially responsible for this appointment! What 
subject from many of the pulpits of different de- shall be thought of Mr. Dobbin'' What will the 
nominations, and hesitated not to maintain that such | people of North Carolina do with Mr. Dobbin? 
was the degraded and pnappy condition of the free Whore will Mr. Dobbin go to cover hisshame? All 
colored people generally in thts country, that there | these are questions which it is vain for us to speca- 
was no encouragement to-emancipation on the part late about until the Union savans have reported up- 
of slaveholders ; that those who wished to do that |on the color, dimensions and integuments of the 
should employ the agency of the Colonization So-| new keeper of the Long Shoal light boat. Mean- 
ciety—there being persons who would avail them- | time, the public are earnestly requested to suspend 
selves of such a method of emancipation, whose | their opinion of Gen. Pierce and Secretary Dobbin’s 
judgments and consciences would forbid their turn- | conduct.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
ing lose upon the land uneducated and helpless a 
slaves, to be liable to all the evil which seemed |[..,¢ T. Horrer. A True Lire. By L. Marra 
to be the inevitable lot of the free blacks in Ameri-|  Qyypy.  12mo. pp. 493. Boston: Jewett & Co. 


ea. After performing this temporary service for ‘i ‘ . 
the society, ea resuming my paroeiat charge, I | The fine portrait of the venerable philanthropist 
endeavored to enforce the argument addressed to | Which forms the frontispiece of this interesting vol- 
othere by my. own example. Having inherited a |e, gives as faithful an impression of his charac- 
small number of slaves, I proposed- to send them hes as could he conveyed by the most elaborate 
|biography. We recognize in it the features of a 


to Liberia, after they should, by their good con- 7 say! <\apby dor 
duct for a few years, have shown that they were | marked man—a man destined to obtain distinction 
proper sahjects for colonization. jover the common mass, wherever he might be 


Their conduct was such as I required, but at the | placed,—a man of singular firmness,self-possession, 
appointed time, the condition of the colony was so and independence—combining a warm sentiment of 
unpromising, by reason of sickness and other causes, | benevolence with great ese of apnea: 
and the hopes of its friends were so faint, that  |9% doing the greatest good to the greatest number 
could not, even if the servants had been willing, '—and equally bent on doing it in his own way.— 
have felt at liberty to expose them to the dangers | Friend Hopper, as he is styled by his biographer, 
of the colony. But they had complied with | W@* 4 remarkable instance of the social influence 


: ae ired of them, and had a_| derived from natural force of character. His means 
the conditions required of them, an ad a ~ peten lhe vison ner. 


right to expect their freedom ; I therefore permited | of education were limited. Y 

them to seek their fortunes in Pennsylvania and | Were not extraordinary. He united uncommon 
Ohio. I would that it were in my power te add that | Clearness of perception with shrewd common sense. 
they had been successful, but [ fear, from all that | These were the leading qualities of his intellect, 
I have learned, that they have only furnished ad- jand they have often been equalled by men in these 
ditional proofs of the hopelessness of benefitting the |Tespects far inferior to himself. e occupied a 
condition of the slave by manumission in America.— | humble sphere of life. He derived nd prestige from 
From the aboye statement, you will perceive that | 4ttificial position, Wealth he neither sought nor 
my act of manumiting my servants in this country \obtained. Still he filled a large space in the pub- 
has been misconstrued. ~ I still hold, as I ever held, | lic eye. He was always a prominent man in the 
that freedom in America to the colored man, with | Cities where he resided. Tis influence extended to 
but few exceptions, has been no blessing, and that |a wide sphere. He left his footprints wherever he 
those who are free ought to be aided and encourag- | went. In difficult emergencies, especially, both 
ed to emigrate to some land more favorable to their bis wisdom and energy were put in requisition by 
improvement and happiness. I need not add that | his friends. Norin vain. He was always ready. 
the hope and the flattering prospects of bestowing He always knew how to act. And he seldom fail- 
the blessings of civilization and Christianit ed to accomplish his purpose. Through a long life, 


upon |® i : j 
Africa, by means of colonization, point to the land | he was regarded as a pillar in the pgie ng oo 
: is fellow- 


of their fathers as the proper lace for themselves enterprises to which he was devoted. 
and their children. Praying for great success to laborers relied on him with certain assurance 
the labors in this noble cause, I remain, yours, &c., | that he would never disappoint their confidence.— 
WILLIAM MEADE. | It was rare that either his judgment or his activity 

aaa ahi | was at fault, when he was summoned to exertions 
|hy the claims of misfortune. The secret of his 
Axoruer OLp Acquaintance BROUGHT TO MIND. | nower, as we have hinted, was his original force of 
The New York Tribune of yesterday has the fol-|¢haracter. It was something higher than mere 
lowing paragraph, which may be of interest to our mental ability—something that no cultivation can 
colored as well as other fellow-citizens :-— \give-—something, in the sphere of morality, par- 
Slave Hunting.—There will be no harm in inform- | taking of the nature of genius. The foundation of 
ing the public, and our colored fellow-citizens in ; this was a natural sense of justice. This trait, we 
particular, that Mr. De Lion the Constable who imagine, was stronger in Friend Hopper’s consti- 
aided in the rendition of Sims from Boston, and | tution than his benevolence,—strong as that un- 
who confessed himself a negro-catcher on the wit- doubtedly was. The love of right was the dominant 
ness-stand, is at present in our city, with a erew | passion of his heart—mastering the love of gain, of 
of his astiaalannLanenien, He is described as a |¢njoyment, of mere personal distinction. Free from 
short, thick-set, coarse-featured man, with a dark | #ll tendencies of abstraction, he cherished the sense 
complexion, grayish*hair and whiskers,and minus Of right, not as an ethical theory, but as a living 
an eye, knocked out while in the pursuit of his principle. Te was not content to hope for its re- 
legal and honorable calling. : alization in the clouds, but wished to embody it on 
Pty | the solid oat iy apie good -~ ene 

‘ bring with it—and he was a man of lar 0 

Stave Anpuction. Some ten days since, Paul for his part, he felt bound to act in ty silt 
Pegnet, Esq., of Louisville, who was travelling | without reference to unknown. ulterior consequen- 





the occasion, quite unnecessary. n i , 0 
tli . | had the humanity to give him the opportunity of 
proving his freedom, and procuring the money re- 


It is hard to | 


Phillips's speech. In- | 





Mr. Douglass adds his voice to the pro-slavery and 


| Wright, Parker Pillsbury, and Stephen S. Foster, as 
| follows :-— 


‘is, (and no report is made of it,) 
| gentlemen. 


I would have denied the charge of infidelity brought 
}against them.’ 


stand where they once did. 


| very church, and of a dumb-dog ministry, conceived 
‘and brought forth with the diabolical purpose of 


' giving aid and comfort to the traffickers in human! 
| flesh, without any probable foundation, (as I once) 


| honestly supposed it to be,) I would denounce it now, 
Leal did then. with the utmost scorn and indigna- 
}tion. But 1 put it oY eatery oi ees 
blank pangeney, to say W r is charge 
| co haoc’ archer Woaudacion than tle males of a pro- 
slavery church?” He knows, and knows cet 9 
mma isu gt oy 2 Sea yet amt 
iven ca to this charge. Itis, , ask- 
ing a little 4oe much of me, as an abolitionist, to 
defend Messrs. Wright, Pillsbury and Foster, from 


the charge of . Those a do not 
[ themestves ask it. Messrs. Pillsbury and Wright 





priestly hue-and-cry of ‘ infidelity’ against Henry c.| 


j 


| Another fault set to my account at Framingham | 
that I neither) 
affirmed nor denied the charge brought against these 
‘ ; - | 

It was said, ‘ that the time was when | that of any other individual, is just as valid as that 
Ladmit that there was once such a| 
time—a time when I would have denied, with all} 
proper emphasis, sach a charge. That I do not do | 
it now is not owing to an unkind or to an unjust} 
disposition towards either of the gentlemen nam- | 
ed ; bat it is owing to an altered state of the case. | 
These gentlemen have made ore, and do not} 
the charge of infi- | 

| delity, now brought against them, were the result | 
of their faithfulness to the slave's cause—if that | 
i that charge were purely the invention of a pro-sia- | 


No. VI. | quired to pay for his detention. 


We would be glad if the editor of some Louisville 
paper would inform us what sort of a document a 
man of color from this city ought to be armed with 
to secure him, while navigating the Ohio. There is 
no process known to the legal F beeen of this State 
for certifying the title of any of its citizens to their 
liberty. There are no officers who have any juris- 
diction to declare whether a New Yorker is a free- 
man or not. ‘Thé certificate of the man himself or 


of the Court of Appeals, or a declaratory act of the 
Legislature. Whose ought it to be, in order to 
saye the Union '—Rochester Democrat. 





camitlnie aaa anand 
Rienreccro, July 14th, 1853. 

P. Doxanor, Esq :—Please answer the following ques- 

tions. Ist. Can a Catholic be a slaveholder? 2d. Can 


he receive the Sacraments while engaged in the traffic of 
slaves? A SUBSCRIBER. 


To the Ist. Tecan. The mere holding of slaves 
is not unchristian. The notion that slavery, per se, 
is contrary to the natural or divine law, is absurd. 
2d. The external traffic, that is, the African trade, 
is forbidden by the Church as well.as by the State. 
The internal trade, that is, the business of carry- 
ing them in droves from State to State, is a business 
in which no Christian would be engaged. The 
mere private purchase or sale of a slave is not, of 
course, improper per se. It might be wrong on 
account of some unchristian circumstance connect- 
ed with it, such as the wanton separation of fami- 


lies, or the ignoring of the marriage tie would be. 
It would simplify this matter much, if people 
would reflect that when a slave is held or sold, it 


is not the , but the daber of the slaye that is 








sold. [! ! !]—Boston Pilot. 


pelled to stop over night at Cincinnati, hada valu- 
able seryant girl stolen from him by the abolition- 
ists of that burg. The girl was valued at $1,000 | 
or 1,500, and we understand that the Southern 
gentleman has instituted suit against the boat on | 
which he was a passenger at the time, for the val- | 
ue of the slave.— Louisville Courier. 


On Sunday week, printed handbills, signed « J. M. | 
Allen,’ and dated ‘ Louisville, July 25, 1853,’ | 
offering a reward for three runaway chattels, were | 
freely Sistributed about Indianapolis, Ind. One of | 
these ‘ things, ’ it seems from the bill, was a hus- 
band and father, about thirty years old; another 
was a wife and mother, about the same age; the. 
third, * her child named Billy, aged ten or eleven | 
years, a bright mulatto, with hair nearly straight.’ 
Who claims the reward ! 





Stave THrRowN Overboarp anp Drownep. In 
tecorder Winter’s Court, in N. Orleans, on the 2d 
ultimo, the captain and clerk of the steamboat ‘ An- 
na,” now lying in the New Basin, were held to bail 
in $5000 each, for an examination in reference to 
the death of the slave Godfrey, belonging to Mr. 
Hart, under the following circumstances : John 
William Meyer, who is a woodseller, living near 
the New Basin, makes affidavit that a diftienlty 
arose among the negro hands on board the boat, 
that led toa <m, in the course of which, the mate 








his life. 







east, and by force of circumstances had been com-! ao, Add to his innate sense of justice, his perfect 
fearlessness of temperament, his peculiar self-reli- 
jance, and his independence of artificial social im- 
positions, and you have the main elements of his 
character. 
In the composition of his biography, Mrs. Cumin 
has made free use of the personal anecdotes which 
he was accustomed to relate to his intimate friends, 


|many of which she took down in writing at the 


time, without his knowledge. Among these are 
many narratives of fugitive slaves, in whose behalf 
his good offices were enlisted. They form an in- 
structive portion of the volume, and to a large cir- 
cle of readers will have great interest. 

Mrs. Child has performed the task of preparing 
this biography in a manner worthy of her literary 
reputation. She has thrown a poetical halo around 
the life of her venerated friend, without disguising 
or exaggerating its essential facts. In the beauti- 
ful frame-work, in which she sets forth his history, 
it assumes a rich dramatic interest, it does 
not lose for a moment the expression of nature, 


whieh belongs to a picture of real life.—New York 


Tribune. 





Sovrnern Senpay Work. The following is an 
extract from a letter written by a young man resid- 
ing at the South, and published in the 
Democrat, ; N. H. From its tenor, we 
are led to su that Mr. is a member of 
the church, in ‘ good and regular’ Southern stand- 





and follow him to the slave yard, 






His wife is also a slave, but hires her time. She 
was waiting to meet her husband, as usual on Sun- 
day, when his brother came and told her that he 
was in the slave-pen. She went around among her 
friends, and at last got several gentlemen together, 
who were willing to buy him. They offered the 
gentleman a thousand dollars for him ; but he said 
he would not sell him here, but ordered the slave- 
trader to sell him in New Orleans. The poor wife 
is almost broken-hearted about him. His children 
attend our Sunday School, and are interesting, in- 
telligent children. Mr. has sold Henry’s 
brother to a Red River planter; thus parting a 
whole family, out of mere fiendish revenge upon 
his helpless slave.’ 





Ssockixe Barsaritry. Under this head, the Car- 
rollton (La.) Star, of the 23d inst., has the follow- 
ing : 

‘ We grieve, for the honor of our town, to have 
to record among its weekly news an inhuman out- 
rage practised on the body of an old negro of this 
piece. named Johnson, the slave of Charles Hines 

y Hines himself, which resulted in the death of 
the poor old victim. The n was nearly ninety 
years of age, and aniemealiy: venerated for his 
qualities of soberness and honesty, as well as for 
his great age and revolutionary reminiscences, 
The monster master, taking umbrage at some pet- 
ty offence, deliberately whipped, stamped and kick- 
ed him to death, as appeavey the evidence adduced 
at the inquest. This occurred on Saturday last. 

‘gl he fellow feigned sickness, as is supposed, to 
cover a design of eseape, and even had the blas- 
phemous hardihood to affect a fear of immediate 
death, and to go through the funeral farce of mak- 
ing a public will. Suspicions, however, had got 
abroad, from the testimony of the neighbors who 
heard the cries of agony of the negro, and the bru- 
tal blows of the fiend, together with the speed 
death that ensued, and the suddeness of his burial, 
and an affidavit was filed and a warrant issued for 
his arrest. 

‘ The fellow succeeded so well in counterfeiting 
extreme illness, and his going to such lengths in 
confirmation as making a will, lent such a semblance 
of sincerity to the mockery, that his physician 
was deceived into giving hima certificate to the 
effect that his removal to jail might be dangerous. 
Officer Kerner, therefore, left two deputies in guard 
at his residence till Monday, when the body of the 
negro was disintered, and an inquest held over it 
by the Coroner. The unanimous verdict of the 
jury—several physicians also present assenting— 
was that he died from the effscts of the blows and 
kicks he had received from his master. Persons 
who witnessed the examination say that the sight 
was sickening—his whole back cut and bruised in- 
to jelly, and the lower part of his body nearly cut 
to pieces. Immediately after the inquest was over, 
and the verdict rendered, the warrant was executed, 
and the monster taken to jail in this city, there be- 
ing none in this parish. e confess to a feeling 
of horror and indignation at this act, utterly sur- 
passing any experience of that kind we have ever 
felt befort. No punishment would be too bad for 
the coward who could thus, in cool malignity, 
outrage the joint imbecility of age and slavery.— 
Hanging would be too good for him. We thank 
God that not many such subjects for Mrs. Stowe’s 
studio exist in our midst. Let him down to 
fame hand in hand with Legreo—a hideous verifi- 
cation of that horrible villain.’ 


Se 


_ More Necross Buanep at THe Srake. 
ticed last week the recent horrible edy near 
Carthage. At that time, the negro belonging to 
Scott had not been taken. He was caught in the 
prairie about fifteen miles from Carthage, taken to 
the town and tried, and was pronounced guilty, 
although he refused to make any confession. The 
negro belonging to Dale had previously confessed 
the whole matter. They decoyed Dr. Fisk from 
home, by prcomoding that Mr. Dale’s child was sick, 
and they had been sent for him. He had gone but 
a little way when one of the negroes knocked him 
in the head with an axe and killed him. They 
both went to the house—one of them knocked Mrs.. 
Fisk down with his fist, and after brutally accom- 
plishing their desires on her, killed her with the 
same axe that killed her husband, choked the child 
to death, set fire to the house in two places, and 
left. The citizens of the surrounding country, de- 
termined to give a warning toall future transgres- 
sors of the kind, took the negroes out of the hands 
of the officers, and burned them on Saturday last, 
about ten o'clock. They both made confession af- 
ter being chained to the stake, but the Scott negro 
afterwards denied any knowledge of it. They died 
in about two minutes.—<Springfield (Ill.) Advertis- 
er, Aug. 3. 











We no- 





A Pressyrerian Exper. A letter writer of one 
of the papers, giving an account of some slaves in 
Kentucky and their masters, says :— 


‘The only iron collar I ever saw upon a slave, 
was on a little boy ten years old, belonging to an 
elder of the Second Presbyterian Pras. og Louis- 
ville, Ky. This collar I saw upon him hundreds 
of times,—never saw him without it. It was a 
devilish invention, with a projecting front and 
back, where the two semi-circles which formed it 
met and were riveted. A half hoop, made of an 
iron rod about an inch in cireumferenee, stood up 
over his head higher than he could reach, like 
the handle of a basket, and when it was fastened 
at each side, formed the other jection, which 
made it appear impossible that he could lie down 
without resting the weight of his head upon his 
collar. He wore it publicly, and I never heard it 
hinted that it was con to the doctrine or usage 
of the Presbyterian Chureh. This man’s slaves, 
and he had a number of them, were, so far as I 
could learn, entirely without moral or mental cul- 
ture.’ 


ta The New Haven Palladium states that ‘ the 
Emperor of Hayti, through an agent, caused an ad- 
-vertisement to be inserted in a New se nee 
inquiring for the whereabouts of a colo man 
whose name was given, setting forth that he would 
hear something to his advantage by making him- 
self known, T rson has been found, and proves 
to be a very intelligent man and a capital barber, 
loeated in ridgeport, Conn., where he has been 
for some years, doing a good business. He is a se- 
cond cousin of the Emperor, who wishes him to re- 
side in Hayti and aoee dukedom, or some other 
igh office in the realm. The fortunate individ- 
intends to make a voyage to Hayti and see how 
things look there.’ ' 








ordered the other negroes to throw overboard the )19g:— . Suave Carcuers. There was no little stir last 
slave named; that this was done, and the slave con-| ‘On Sunday last, Mr. ——— ready for |evening among our colored ation, from the 
sequently drowned; that the captain and clerk | church, but his carriage was not ready at the door, |rumor that some of our citizens had ar- 
were standing by and laughing at the time, and | which, of course, aroused ration. |Tived with their tools'to catch them. For so com- 
walle no thie to eheck the pd. gered wd ae ss , the footman, and or him roy matter as slave- —— a 
slave from being thrown ; to be w “ expostulated, and endeavor- | little fire makes a smoke. We have no 

mate ging rege Amen oo gs himself, and | ed to excuse himself. His master ordered him to fry wed resis. ja their guard, and the 
threw him into New Basin, to the danger of with flea in their ears,— 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


AT THE 
CELEBRATION OF WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION, 
At Flushing, L. I., Aug. 4, 1853, 


PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY WM. HENRY BURR. 


Mae. Presipent: 

Thus far, in our great and glorious struggle, we have 
had very little fair weather, and a great deal of foul. 
We are driven within doors, to-day, by a powerful rain. 
Thank God, it is not ‘ the reign of terror’ ; it is not the 
reign of slavery ; it is God’s own free, unfettered rain, 
and therefore desirable, and beneficial to the earth. 

The pleasure I feel in being with you, to-day, is 
transcended only by the joy of those in the West India 
Islands, who are now lifting up their unchained hands 
to God, and rejoicing in the liberty with which they 
have been invested, originally by Him who made them, 
and subsequently by the genius of philanthropy. There 
have been many grand and thrilling events in the his- 
tory of the ages, each one of them specific, distinct, far- 
reaching, and having an important bearing upon the 
welfare and liberty of mankind ; but it may be safely 
affirmed, without extravagance or exaggeration, that 
no event has ever taken place in our world so grand, so 
sublime, so far-reaching, and so important in ifs bear- 
ings, as the liberation of eight hundred thousand slaves 
in the British West India Islands. In the first place, 
the oppression which was then hurled to the dast was 
unparalleled in its character, in the weight of its yoke, 
in the strength of its fetters, in the degradation of its 
victims. All other forms of oppression pale in the im- 
mediate presence of chattelism. A man may lose his 

political franchise ; he may live where he cannot utter 
his thoughts freely ; he may have very little compensa- 
tion for his labor ; he may even lack bread ; and yet, 
he is not a marketable piece of property—he is not re- 
garded as @ thing, but he still keeps his manhood, and 
is recognized every where as a whole human being. Not 
60 with the slave ; he is denied his place among man- 
kind, though created in the Divine image and likeness, 
We have dared to say, and now say, as a nation, as the 
West India planters said a few yeare ago—‘ The slave 
is nota man. God’s image in him shall not be respect- 
ed.’ We deny that God ever made him to possess in- 
alienable rights. Wesay that he is fit only to be owned, 
to be bought and sold, and to be used up in the culture 
of sugar, cotton, and other articles, for our convenience. 
No despotism has ever been so exacting, so cruel, so 
murderous, and so exterminating, as that of slaygry. 
I say, therefore, that in contemplating the overthrow of 
that hideous system, we are to notice the peculiarity 
of the triumph, in that it hurled to the dust the most 
formidable opponent of God and man that has ever 
cursed the earth. We have been taught to abhor the 
memory of Pharaoh, and to sing with David this song: 
*O, give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good, for his 
To him that overthrew Pha- 
raoh and his hosts in the Red Sea, for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever.’ Yet Pharach was no slaveholder. 
He did not trade in ‘slaves and the souls of men.’ 
The Israelites were laboring under political and gov- 


mercy endureth for ever. 





ernmental disabilities, but we have no evidence to show 
us that they were ever owned as mere property ; so that | 
there is no analogy, there is no parallel between slavery 
as it existed in the West India Islands, or as it exists in | 
our own land, and the oppression served out to the Is-| 
raelites by Pharaoh. 


The abolition of West India slavery was remarkable | 
for another thing. I think it was the first practical | 
recognition, in a national capacity, of the brotherhood | 
of the human race. I know that South American sla-| 
very was abolished prior to the period to which I al-| 
lude. I know that slavery was abolished in Mexico in | 
1829, anticipating West India emancipation ; but then, | 
the reason in this case was a political one ; it was found 
necessary, in order to establisha government ; it was | 
clanish, and not broad and liberal, as pertaining to| 
man without distinction of color, and without regard to | 
policy. But the slaves of the West India Islands were | 
not Englishmen, Scotchmen, or Irishmen ; they were 
not of the Anglo-Saxon race. They were abhorred, 
spit upon, and ranked among the lowest of the human 


creation ; and yet the spirit of true piety and genuine 
philanthropy rose up in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and decreed that 800,000 slaves of another race should 
be acknowledged to be brother-men—should be brought 
into the family of man. That glorious example has 
since been followed by Sweden, Denmark, France, 
Tunis, and other powers—nol, I blush to say, by the 
United States of America! How was that great event 
accomplished? For we are here, to-day, to learn some- 
thing as to the best means of grappling with the same 
system in our country, that God may peradventure 
give unto us a Jubilee, rendered all the more glorious, 
because it will be all the more extensive, and carried 
outeon even more radical principles. When Thomas 
Clarkson, the glorious pioneer ‘of our great movement, 
first had his attention called to the subject, it was not 
in regard to the slave, as aman, who was already en- 
slaved in the West Indies ; he thought only, at that 
time, of those who were liable to be enslaved—the na- 
tive-born Africans. It was the abolition of the slave 
trade, not the overthrow of slavery, to which his at- 
tention was first attracted. He was faithful to the light 
that was given him, and never faltered in the face of 
persecution. For almost forty years, Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, Buxton, and their noble associates, endeay- 
ored to overthrow the slave trade, leaving slavery un- 
assailed ; and the censequence was, that they were de- 
feated at every step of the way. The West India plant-| 
er laughed them to scorn. Having no principle on| 
which to stand ; having failed to demand immediate, 
unconditional emancipation for all in bondage, they 
had no power over the consciences of slaveholders, and 
therefore none over the consciences of the people of 
England. And so, during this long period, the foreign 
slave trade weut on, and the victims of slavery contin- 
ued to multiply, until 1824 or 1825, when it was left to 
an obscure, humble woman, a member of the Society of 
Friends, named Exizaseru Herrick, lying on her sick 
bed, from which she never rose, to propound the true 
doctrine to be enunciated and enforced, uncompromis- 
ingly, for the overthrow of the great abomination of sla- 
very. She first sounded the tocsin of immediate, un- 
conditional, everlasting emancipation. From that mo- 
ment, the kingdom, slumbering over the whole matter 
with indifference, was shaken as by an earthquake ; 
the agitation began, went on, and continued, till, in 
the course of a very few years after that period, not a 


| our slave system for yourselves ; you are mistaken 





Then, again, this event was marked by another pleas- 
ing and sublime feature. It was wrought out without 
the shedding of blood. True, before it took place, 
prophecies were made, that the moment the slaves 
should be set free, they would become infuriated—that, 
having it in their power, they would kill their mas- 
ters, set fire to the plantations, and make chaos come 
again! These things were constantly asserted by re- 
spectable and intelligent men, by ministers of the gos- 
pel, by statesmen and politicians—by all such as the 
people are accustomed to consider as lights and guides, 
whom they are bound to follow. And yet they were all 
false prophets, and did not utter a single word of truth. 
The event has shown them to have been foolish, unwise, 
and cowardly, in their anticipations. The hour came 
at last when, in the twinkling of an eye, the relations 
between the slaves and the masters were to be changed. 
They were changed ; and the result was—what? The 
shedding of blood? Whose blood? Who has ever 
heard that a drop of blood was shed by any of the 
emancipated? .And whose life did they threaten? 
whose property did they touch? what did they do, that 
it did not become them to do‘as men? They thronged 
to their little charches, to offér~up their song and 
prayer of thanksgiving to God for their deliverance. 
They wept over each other, embraced each other, and 
were filled with the deepest gratitude ; and, from that 
hour to the present time, no class of people in the wide 
world have behaved better than the emancipated slaves 
in the West India Islands. (Great applause.) 

It was brought about, at the last, by. compensation 
and purchase. I allude to this, not as justifying the 
act. It is not a precedent that we ought to follow. 1 
simply refer to it to show you how deep was the oppo- 
sition to slavery—so deep, that the people of England, 
poor as the millions are, and bowed down to the earth, 
were still reconciled to the idea of paying twenty mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, in order to make sure of 
the emancipation of the West India slaves, It was a 
sublime act, in the matter of self-sacrifice, on the) 
part of the British people, though uncalled for by jus-| 
tice. 

But slavery was not abolished by first undertaking 
to settle the question as to the value of the slaves. It 
was not abolished by the church or the clergy leading | 
off the sacramental host of God’s elect against the Slave! 
Power. It was not overthrown by statesmen and poli- 
ticians leading the way. It was not the commercial 
spirit, which we are so often told is destined to civilize 
and save the world ; for commerce is always selfish, and | 
not primarily beneficent. Thai was not the spirit | 
which first arraigned West India slavery, and demanded | 
its overthrow. It was disinterested philanthropy, ab-| 
horrence of crime, love of God and love of man, which 
inspired those who went forward to grapple with the | 
slave system in those islands. That was the motive) 
power all the way through. Whatever else may have | 
come in afterwards—if the church gave any support, if| 
commercial men were found at last willing to consider | 
the feasibility of the project of abolition—still, all these | 
things were incidental and subsidiary. It was faith in 
God, faith in principle, and love for men without dis-| 
tinction of clime or color, which effected the abolition of | 
slavery in the West India Islands. 

And so it will be here. We have only to rely upon | 
the justice of our cause, and on Him who is the em-| 
bodiment and soul of justice, for success. When the | 
church gets ready, she will join us. When the clergy | 
find it convenient, safe and profitable, they will come. | 
When politicians can get votes and office by it, they | 
will be sure to be friendly to the anti-slavery enter- | 
prise. But, till that day shall come, there must be aj 
band who are willing to be made of no reputation, | 
whose reliance is not on any sect, or any party, or any | 
pulpit, or any divine, orany statesman—whose reliance | 
is solely on God and on his truth for success. (Great ap-| 
plause.) And it is not a large number, numerically | 
speaking, that will be needed to effect this great work | 
in our own country. All great and sublime events are 
brought about ina very humble manner. God takes 








| the foolish and the weak things of the world to con- 


found the wise and the mighty, that no flesh shall glo-| 
ry in his presence ; that when the deed shall be accom- 
plished, the song may go up, ‘Not unto us, but unto} 
thy name, O Lord, be all the glory.’ 

How did the West India planters treat the abolition-| 
ists of England? Did they say—‘ Come, and examine 


men ; you do not understand the workings of slavery ; 
our slaves are contented and happy ; and if you do not 
believe us, come and consult them, the way is open to 
you ; send us your delegations, and they shall be kind- 
ly received ; interrogate the bondman on our planta- 
tions, and see if he wants to be free’? Did they give 
any such invitation? Did they say—‘ We believe sla-| 
very to be right ; it is of God, and therefore we have | 
nothing to fear ; we are willing to measure weapons | 
with you—argument against argument, fact against 
fact, to the end of the controversy’? Notatall. They 
became infuriated like wild beasts. They were eager to) 
shed the blood of Wilberforce, and Clarkson, and Ma-| 
caulay, and Cropper, and Buxton. They were unwil-| 
ling to hear a single word on the subject. You know, 
how they treated the missionaries who were sent from | 
England to the islands, to do something for the spiritual | 
welfare of the slave population. Suspecting these mis-| 
sionaries to sympathize with the slaves, they brought | 
against them the accusation that they meditated a gen-| 
eral insurrection among them—that they were plotting | 
treason, and therefore must not be allowed to remain on | 
the soil. Accordingly, the planters combined, tore | 
down and burnt some of their chapels, put several of 
the missionaries into prison, and banished the rest from 
the islands. They had no arguments to offer. God 
never yet made it possible for a man to argue success- 
fully in favor of slavery. Gabriel himself would be- 
come a fool, if he were to try to do so. No matter who 
the man may be, he is a foolish or insane man, moral- 
ly, who attempts to argue the rightfulness of turning a 
man into a piece of property. The idea is so gross, so 
monstrous, so horrible, so unnatural, that every soul | 
shrinks from it, instinctively, the moment it presents 
itself, especially when the thought is that the individual 
himself is to be the slave ; for no man ever yet felt that | 
he was created for slavery. 








How was the anti-slavery cause treated in England | 
in the early period of its existence? Clarkson could | 
find no supporters, excepting a few humble, uninfluen- 
tial Quakers. His life was continually in peril. At 
Liverpool, the slaveholding faction attempted to throw 
him overboard and drown him, and it was necessary for 
him to hide himself, lest the arm of the assassin might! 
reach him. The proud Church of England had no! 
bowels of mercy for those in bonds. The people gene-| 
rally knew little or nothing on the subject of slavery, | 
and therefore cared nothing about it. All that was in-| 
telligent, powerful and respectable in the land, was ar-| 
rayed against the little handful of abolitionists. The | 
throne and parliament were combined, almost as with 
infinite strength, to put down all agitation on the sub- 
ject. And yet, after a while, ‘a little one became a! 
th i,’ and the cloud ‘no bigger than a man’s 


| 





slave was left clanking his fetters in any island bel 
ing to Great Britain. (Applause.) 

This principle must be ours. To compromise it is to 
give up everything. To say that a slaveholder can be 
an honest or a Christian man in holding property in 
human flesh, or that he can be justified in the deed on 
any ground, is to be apostate to liberty and to God, and 
to give up the whole cause. Show me, logically and 
morally, that a man can hold his brother-man in bond- 
age as his property one hour, and I will not stop to 
argue whether he can hold him two hours, a whole day, 
or a whole year, or as many slaves as he can buy, or 
inherit, or steal ; because, if he can be property at any 
time, why not always property? A piece of furniture 
is not property this hour only ; it is always property. 
This building is property, and will be property to the 
end ; but man is not property. God never made you 

or me to be a slave; and if he never made you or me 
for such a fate, he never made any body. Therefore, 
we must demand the instant restitution to the slave of 





all the rights which have been stolen from him. 


hand’ filled the whole heavens, and the Jubilee came | 
The parliament and the throne gave way, and every | 


slave stood up a redeemed man! (Applause.) 

This teaches us an important lesson—a lesson of per- 
severance in the good cause. ‘Be not weary in well- 
doing ; for in due season ye shall reap, if ye faint 
not.’ ‘ He that endureth to the end, the same shall be 
saved.’ We have also an important lesson taught us 
in regard to the value of principle. We have no cause 
for distrust as to the result of our agitation. The vic- 
tory is ours ; the slaves are to be redeemed, must be re- 
deemed, SHALL BE REDEEMED, in our country (great ap- 
plause) ; and he is a coward and a time-server, who 
has any doubt in regard to it. No matter what may be 
the present attitude of the Slave Power ; no matter 
what may be the extent of its dominion ; no matter 
that it has now absolute control of the American, 





|‘ Christ and him crucified ;’ who talk of glorying in 


| gold, whose height was three score cubits, and the 


present, omniscient, omnipotent, for the present hour ; 
thank God, there is not, under the whole heavens, & 
power so weak in itself as this same Slave Power of 
our country (applause)—for weakness is always in pro- 
portion to wickedness ; and there is nothing so wicked 
as slavery, and, therefore, nothing so weak and so sure 
to be overthrown. (Applause. ) ' 

This, my friends, is the celebration of the Anniver- 
sary of British Emancipation. Why should it not be 
the Anniversary of American Emancipation? Our 
Jubilee—it has not yet come. The clouds are heavy 
around us, and we have but here and there a ray of 
light. What then? As I have already remarked, in 
view of what was accomplished in England, after a 
short and earnest struggle, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that a still more glorious victory is to be youch- 
safed to us ; and it may come to us, as it came to the 
West India slaves, in the twinkling of an eye ; for 
great events suddenly culminate at last, and seem to be 
accomplished in a moment, though the preparatory la- 
bor may have been long protracted, and seemingly fu- 
tile until-the hour of triumph. . 

Well, every body knows slavery is wrong, and espe- 
cially ‘wrong in the abstract.” Even the * Union 
Safety Committee ’ would tell you, every man of them, 
that they hold slavery, ‘ in the abstract,’ to be perfect- 
ly diabolical! Now, if we could only make it an ab- 
straction, we might be content to hate it in the abstract. 
If we could make all the slave-holders, slave-breeders, 
slave-buyers and slave-drivers, mere abstractions, we 
might go home, (laughter,) and never hold another 
anti-slavery meeting. If we could take those galling 
yokes, heavy fetters, and bloody whips, and trans- 
form them into mere abstractions, the slaves would ask 
no more, and nothing more would be left for us to do. 
But slavery, as actually existing, finds a great many 
apologists and defenders, not on the ground of “abstract 
right, mark you! (for it is conceded that, in the ab- 
stract, it is wrong,) but on the ground of expediency. 
The circumstances are such that it sb highly inexpedi- 
ent, they say, to emancipate the slaves at present ; 
* wait a little longer!’ How much longer, our oppo- 
nents have never told us. I suppose they would be wil- 
ling to have slavery abolished fifteea minutes before the 
day of judgment—perhaps not till fifteen minutes after. 
(Laugliter.) Atany rate, they are not definite as to 
the time, and are not fond of speculating when the foul 
system will come to an end ; but it is inexpedient now 
to abolish it. Now, my reply to this objection is, that 
it is not a question of expediency under consideration. 
Expediency isa very good thing—indeed, there is noth- 
ing better, in the right place and at the right time. I 
like the word. Of the 70,000 words that Noah Web- 
ster has put into his dictionary, I do not know a better 
one than ‘expediency.’ I hold that we ought to be 
men of expediency, under certain circumstances. For 
instance : to-day it has been a matter of expediency with 
us, whether we should go into the grove, as it is wet 
and uncomfortable, or whether we should come in here 
out of the rain. No principle being involved, of course 
we can sit here or go there just as we choose. I am 
soon to seturn to Boston. It is for me, as a matter of 
expediency, to determine whether I will walk, hire a 
private conveyance, go in the steamboat, or take a 
railroad train. Where there is no principle involved, 
and it is a choice between two modes of action, then I 
may choose as on the whole it seems best tome. But 
who talks of bringing in expediency to subvert the 
eternal law of God? Who talks of putting the rights 
of man in the dust, on the ground of expediency? 
The only question is, IS THE SLAVE A MAN? We 
have first to settle that question—not the question of 
expediency ; that may come in afterwards. There is 
the slave ; look at him! The lineaments of his divine 
Creator are upon him ; he can feel, he can suffer, he 
can enjoy, he can expand all the faculties and powers 
of the mind, asa man. And who and what is man, 
that he should talk of putting his brother down into 
the dust, on the ground of expediency ? 

‘How rich, how poor, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 
Distinguished link in being’s endless chain, 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt ; 
Though sullied and dishonored, still divine !’ 
Such is man ; yes, the most despised of all who are 
held in the iron fetters of slavery. 
‘ Though by his brother bought and sold, 
And beat, and scourged, and all that, 
His wrongs can ne’er be felt nor told, 
Tue Stave’s a Man, for all that! 
For all that, and all that, 
His chains, and stripes, and all that, 
The image of his God remains— 
The slave ’s a man, for all that.” (Applause.) 

And now that we have raised the man up from the 
dust, wit no chains around him, the question may be 
considered, if any one cares to propound it, what is the 
expedient thing to be done? 


Then, as to the supposed danger of liberating three 
and a half millions of slaves—it is not a question of 
danger. It is proper for us to consider when or where 
we are liable to put in peril any thing we justly prize. 
But that is not the question to be settled. For the ar- 
gument’s sake, however, be it so, that every thing we 
hold dear will be jeoparded by the abolition of slavery 
to-day. It does not touch the question. For who am 
I addressing, but a portion of a people who call them- 
selves Christians, who have a great deal to say about 


the cross, and despising the shame ; who go to their 
churches every Sunday, and sing martyr hymns and 
songs, in strains like the following :— 
‘Must I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
While others fought to win the prize, 
And sailed through bloody seas?’ 
Again :-— 
‘Though earth against my soul engage, 
And hellish darts be buried, 
Still { can smile at Satan’s rage, 
And face a frowning world !’ 

That is heroic and brave. It means nothing, howev- 
er, unfortunately. (Laughter.) But I say, we are not 
to consider the question of danger, in settling princi- 

les. You remember the old record which runs in this 
wise :—* Nebuchadnezzar, the king, made an image of 


breadth thereof six cubits; he set it in the plain of 
Dura,’ and commanded that, at what time the people 
heard the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psal- 
tery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music, they should fall 
down and worship the golden image ; and whoso refus- 
ed to comply with the edict, should be cast into a fiery 
furnace. You remember, also, that there were certain 
contumacious, fanatical, mad, treasonable, stiff-necked 
Jews, (L was going to say abolitionists,) who resolved 
that they would do no such thing. Now, there was the 
king, ready to execute his terrible threat the same hour 
they refused to fall down and worship the image. And 
so they were brought before him, and he asked whether 
what he bad heard about them was correct. They said 
unto him, ‘QO, Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to 
answer thee in this matter. If it be so, our God whom 
we serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery 
furnace ; and he will deliver us out of thine hand, O 
king.” What! did they have an insurance policy be- 
fore-hand? Was it all as clear as the noon-day sun 
that they would not burn, after all? Did they believe 
that God would perform a miracle and save them? If 
it went no further than this, there was no merit in their 
contumacy—it was not the exhibition of a martyr spir- 
it, but only asham. If, I say, they knew before-hand, 
that it would be only in appearance, and not in fact, 
that they would be called to suffer, then it did not indi- 
cate any faith in God—it was no self-sacrifice. But 
they did not stop there. They said, ‘ He will deliver us 
out of thine hand, O king. But if not, be it known 
unto thee, O king, that we win. nor serve thy gods, 
nor worship thy golden image ’—i. e., we will burn 
first. (Applause.) There was danger to look in the 
face! Do you think ours is any greater? Would it be 
greater in abolishing slavery? Settle your principle 
first, adhere to it, and then let the danger come, if it 





a 

ways suffer the least by the closest adherence to the 
right—by cleaving to principle. And we shall suffer 
less to-day, if we will abolish slavery, than we shall 
suffer. to-morrow. It will be easier to-morrow to abol- 
ish slavery than it will be the next day ; for it becomes 


| ail the more complicated and difficult, the longer it is} ‘ Trust in the Lord and do good, and verily thou shalt 
: | be fed.’ ‘As a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 


allowed to continue. 


cannot be removed at once—that slavery has entwined 
itself among all our relations, commercial, political, re- 
ligious and social, so that it cannot be got rid of in a 


in consequence of our All L have to answer 
is—the same mind that willeda man to be a slave, can 
will him to be free ; and we shall find it less difficult 
to emancipate the slaves in our country, than it was to 
kidnap them on the coast of Africa, bring them to our 
shores, and put them in chains. 

Another objection urged is, that there are at least 
$1,500,000,000 of property involved in the slave sys- 
tem, and it is wrong and outrageous to take so large 
an amount of property, without compensation, out of 


_ the hands of those who possess it. My reply is still the 


same as in the other case: this is not a question of 
property. God never made a human being to be bought 
and sold, and therefore never made a human being as 
property to be owned. In recognizing his rights, we 
touch no man’s property. Why, all the value of the 
slaves in our country is comprehended in their produc- 
tive labor. We do not eat slaves, as we éat our sheeep 
and our pigs. All that we get out of them as men is 
what makes them valuable. As slaves, they are not as 
productive as freemen. One free manis worth more 
than three slaves. A man is valuable, as a workman, 
in proportion to the motives which animate him. You 
know among ourselves it is a common remark, which is 
true the world over, that you can tell whether a me- 
chanic is working by the day or by the job, if you will 
only listen to the sound of his hammer. If it is by the 
day, it is always—by—the—day ; by—the—day— ; 
but if it is otherwise, it is by the job, job, job ; by the 
job, job, job (laughter and applause) ; because, the sooner 
it is finished, the sooner will the man be prepared for 
another job ; but when he is paid by the day, he gets 
the same, whether he works much or little. And so 
employer and employed understand each other perfect- 
ly on that score. Now, the slaves have no motive to 
labor, They can own nothing ; they are bouseless and 
pennyless. They are under the lash, regarded and 
treated as brute beasts. How can they bless any soil or 
any country? The fact is, the estates in the British 
West Indies ran down to irretrievable bankruptcy un- 
der the slave system, and of the hundred millions of 
dollars that were ostensibly given to the planters, 
scarcely a dollar went to the West India planters, be- 
cause it was taken to pay those who had mortgages on 
all the planters’ lands. It was mainly to capitalists in 
Europe that the hundred millions of dollars were paid. 
I say, then, that, by the abolition of slavery, we shall 
greatly enrich the South. It will be opening the win- 
dows of heaven, and there will scarcely be room to re- 
ceive the blessing that will come down. Our industry 
will then be homogeneous ; our enterprise will be truly 
national ; our interests, from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic, will be no longer conflictive, but identical ; all sec- 
tional and geographical feuds will terminate. 


Objections to emancipation are endless, and I cannot, 
of course, take them all up. One great objection is 
this: that, by agitating this subject, we shall irritate 
the South, and the consequence will be, that we shall 
lose Southern trade ; the South will go off from us, and 
will refuse to have any dealings with us. In other 
words, it is the ‘ bread-and-butter’ argument. Only 
make us sure that we shall get as much bread and but- 
ter, and do as well in serving God, as we are doing in 
serving the devil, and we are, on the whole, about as 
willing to serve one as the other (laughter); but it 
must all be made plain, before we can take a step in 
that direction. Now, my friends, no matter whether 
we shall suffer in our pockets by the abolition of slave- 
ry ; we are thieves and robbers, tyrants and unjust 
men, in holding any of our fellow-creatures in bondage. 
The first thing we have to do is to become honest, just 
and merciful, and to make restitution, as far as in our 
power, for all the wrong and outrage we have done to 
the victims whom we have so long trodden under our 
feet. But let me say, in regard to this matter of trade 
with the South, nothing can be more childish or foolish 
than to suppose that the South will withhold intercourse 
with us. What! our great, gigantic, colossal North— 
our wealthy, enterprising, victorious North—our edu- 
cated, enlightened, free North, which is, in fact, the 
nation—dependent upon the slavery-cursed South ! You 
might just as well talk of a town being dependent on 
its paupers. The thing is an absurdity. The sober 
truth is, it is not possible for the South to live without 
the North. Thank God, that we are so bound together 
that the South cannot leave us and live! It is North- 
ern character, Northern enterprise, Northern respecta- 
bility, Northern piety, which go to make our country, 
on the whole, tolerable in the estimation of the world— 
which prevent the South from being doubly disreputa- 
ble, and wholly ruined. 

As it respects this matter of pecuniary interest, I hold 
that, as abolitionists, we stand on the vantage ground 
pre-eminently, God isan infinite political economist. 
He is as true to our temporal interests as he is to our 
eternal interests. He has as much consulted our tem- 
poral welfare as our spiritual. It is not his will that 
any man should starve, that any man should want, that 
any man should be ill-clad, ill-fed, or ill-housed. 


will give us all that we need, and more than we can 


heavy burdens, break every yoke, and let the oppressed 
go free’ ; his promise comes in to cheer us in the work 
of reducing that command to practice, viz—* Then shall 
thy light break forth as the morning, and thy darkness 


ed garden ; and the Lord shall be thy rereward ; thou 
shalt call, and he will say, Here Tam ; and thou shalt 
be called, The repairer of the breach, the restorer of 
paths to dwell in.’ So runs the promise. Let me refer 
to one other cause, to show what is the result of well- 
doing. You recollect when Moses was taking his leave 
of the children of Israel, he rehearsed all the command- 
ments of the Lord in their hearing, and went on to say— 
‘If thou shalt hearken diligently unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to observe and to do all his command- 
ments which I command thee this day, then the Lord 
thy God will set thee on high above all the nations of the 
earth.’ That is just where the Americans want to be 
set—exactly. (Laughter.) It comes precisely in the 
line of their desires to be at the head of all the nations ! 
Let them abolish slavery, and God will give them pre- 
cedence. But, further—‘ And all these blessings shall 
come on thee, and overtake thee, if thou shalt hearken 
unto the voice of the Lord thy God ; blessed shalt thou 
be in the city, and blessed shalt thou be in the field ; 
blessed shalt thou be in the fruit of thy body, and 
the fruit of thy ground, and the fruit of thy cattle, 
and the increase of thy kine, and the flocks of thy 
sheep ; blessed shall be thy basket and thy store.” That 
comes home again! ‘And the Lord shall make thee 
plenteous in goods; he shall make thee the head, and 
not the tail, and thou shalt be above only, and not be- 
neath ; and THOU SHALT LEND UNTO MANY NATIONS, AND 
SHALL NoT Borrow.’ Hear it, Americans! so fond of 
prosperity, so desirous of having money in your pock- 
ets. Only obey the commands of God, and ye shall 
lend to many nations, and shall not borrow. That is 
capital. (Laughter. ) 

You have all read the anecdote of the sailor at New 
Orleans, who, seeing a slave-coffle driven along the le- 
vee, and pointing to the soul-buyers, touched one of 
his shipmates, exclaiming, ‘I say, Jack, if the devil 
don’t catch them are fellows, we might as well have no 
devil.’ (Laughter.) A very philosophical and sensi- 
ble remark, (Laughter.) So, im a different spirit, 

and most rever@ntly, I would say, if. in doing right, in 





must. But I tell you, my friends, that we shall al- 


we 





earrying out principle, in relying upon justice, God has} 





Then, they tell us, the difficulties are s0 great, they | 


day. Verily, we are brought into very great difficulty, | plaining that their magnificent estates are running down 


What he desires is, that we should enjoy from his infi- 
nite fulness ; and if we will only consent to receive, he 


use. Therefore, while his command runs—‘ Undo the 


shall be as the noon-day ; and thou shalt be as a water- 


not consulted our’ personal and,temporal interests, we 
might as well have no God. There never yet was a na- 

on that served God, that did not prosper. ‘I have 
m young, and now am old; yet have I never seen 
{the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.’ 


This, then, is the law of obedience. How has it 
worked in regard to West India emancipation? We 
are told that the experiment has failed ; that there is 
great distress in the islands ; that the planters are com. 


toruin. Is it so, friends? Is Godaliar? Has the 
experiment been fairly made, and has it failed? Is 
there no longer any confidence to be placed in the word 
of God? The experiment has not failed ; nay, it has’ 
sueceeded far beyond what we had any right to expect, 
under all the circumstances. For, remember, emanci- 
pation was wrung out of the West India planters by the 
British Government. It was not a voluntary yielding 
up, in the spirit of repentance, on their part. Being 
irritated because they were compelled to yield, they 
have done all they could, from. that time to the pres- 
ent, to make the experiment work badly. They would 
not give the emancipated a fair compensation for their 
labor. They sent off to Africa, to import natives to 
work for them at the old prices of slavery. They sent 
to the East Indies, at great expense, to obtain the Coo- 
lies. They have had nothing but retribution in all 
their efforts to evade their duty, But, badly as they 
have done, there has, nevertheless, been no deteriora- 
tion in the prices of lands in Jamaica, if you take them 
in the aggregate, It is true—and I thank God for it— 
here and there an overgrown estate, in the days of sla- 
very, has run down, and is not now worth so much as 
formerly, because it cannot obtain the labor necessary 
to cultivate it. The laborers can do better by working 
for themselves. They are gradually buying up the 
land, and cultivating it in small pieces, and ultimately 
will unquestionably possess it all! Ask the emancipated, 
whether they are well off, or not! Ask them whether 
they desire to go back to their chains! Nobody thinks 
of asking them that question, They are contented and 
happy. They have enough to eat and drink, and some- 
thing to spare. They have the gospel dispensed to 
them, according to their own choice and approval. They 
have the Bible, public worship, Sunday-schools, and 
educational advantages. They are rising rapidly in the 
scale of improvement. Some of their number have be- 
come distinguished men, and occupy high places of 
trust in the government. Prejudice and colorphobia are 
giving way,,on the right hand and on the left. And 
let me tell you one fact—that, whatever the plan- 
ters of Jamaica have said in regard to the state of 
things in that island, they have never said that eman- 
cipation has been a bad thing. They have never said 
that they desired England to restore the old regimé— 
nothing of the kind. On the contrary, in every public 
meeting whose proceedings I have read, I have noticed 
this remarkable fact—that while, in their resolutions 
and speeches, they have protested to the British Par- 
liament and people, that they were suffering under 
great disabilities, they have also been careful to say, 
that they exult in the act of emancipation, and long 
to see slavery abolished in Cuba, in Brazil, and in the 
United States. 


I have their testimony with me, taken from the rec- 
ords of the proceedings of public meetings held in the 
island of Jamaica. While our country is so filled with 
false allegations respecting the workings of West India 
Emancipation, the shortest way of dealing with them | 
is to bring forward the testimony of the planters 
themselves. Of course, if emancipation has worked 
badly there, and they are all lamenting the abolition 
| of slavery, they will say so—they will trace their suf- 
ferings to the true cause. What do theysay? I will) 
read to you two resolutions, adopted at a public meet- 
ing in Kingston, held in the Baptist Chapel, East Queen 
street, and attended by a large and respectable audi- 
ence, W. W, Anderson, Esq., in the chair :— 


1. That this meeting hails with emotions of de-' 
light the progress of opinion with reference to the | 
equal rights of all classes of mankind, and the in-) 
| justice and sin of African Slavery; and whilst it! 
| congratulates the British nation, as the first to im- | 
| part emancipation and civil and religious privileges | 
| to the negro, it cannot refrain from testifying its | 
admiration of other European nations that have | 
followed that righteous example ; and trusts the day | 
is not far distant when Slavery will be unknown in | 
Christian and civilized countries, and every man, 
without respect to color or country shall be in-) 
vested with his natural birthright—liberty, enjoy- | 
ing all the advantages of citizenship, and beh ailed | 
in every land as a brother and a friend. 

2. That there is still occasion for the deepest! 
regret in the fact, that the foreign slave trade is| 
earried on to a fearful extent, and with increased | 
cruelty and consequent loss of life ; and that seven | 
millions of our fellow-creatures are still held in) 
bondage, in Brazil,.the Spanish islands of Cuba. 
and Porto Rico, and in the Republic of the United | 
States. Weare therefore called upon to extend the | 
hand of sympathy, to devise liberal things for the | 
relief of the oppressed, and to declare uncompro- | 
mising and active hostility towards that system of | 
oppression which affects so many millions of the) 
human family, till every yoke be broken. 





| 
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Here the act of emancipation is rejoiced in, and | 
England is complimented for doing——what? Bringing | 
nothing but ruin upon the island? Very extraordinary, | 
certainly ! 

At a public meeting of the inhabitants of St. Ma-| 
ry’s, Jamaica, held in the Court House, Port Maria, | 
the following resolutions were passed, unanimously :— | 


1. Resolved, That this meeting, composed of} 
loyal subjects of every class and color, and with- 
out distinction of creed, rejoices in the fact that 
England has taken the lead among the nations of| 
the earth, in exerting her philanthropy and power | 
for the destruction of the monstrous wrongs of | 
Slavery and the slave trade in her own dominions. | 

2. That, having gained for herself so much glory | 
in the progress which she has already made in| 
raising thousands of the descendants of Africa to) 
the rights of humanity, England cannot, consist-) 
ently or rightly, relax her praiseworthy efforts to 
extend the same blessing to bondmen in every! 
part of the world, and especially to those illegally; 
deprived of their freedom in certain countries which | 
stand in tlose commercial relations with Great, 
Britain. . 

Ata meeting of magistrates, freeholders and others 
of the parish of St. David’s—the Hon. John Barclay, | 
Custos, in the chair—the following, among other reso- | 
lutions, was passed nem. con. :— 

Resolved, That England, even if no question of | 
national rights and honor were involved, having 
once assumed to herself the high position of the 
champion of abolition, and having sacrificed the 
property of a portion of her subjects in furtherance 
of that end, it is incumbent on her Queen, Govern- 
ment and People, by ever y consideration of justice 
and humanity, to enforce the treaties now existing, 
for the total extinction of the slave trade, but 
which have-been, up to the present time, disre- 
garded. 

At a public meeting held at the Court-House in 
Kingston, the Rev. Dr. Stewart in the chair, the Rev. 
Mr. West said ;— 

‘Sir, I believe the people of Jamaica really com- 
passionate the slave; that they hate Slavery for its 
own. sake. 1 believe, sir, were it left to the or 148 
of Jamaica to wipe out the blood-red blot of Sla- 
very from the world, they would do it, though the ‘ 
had to do itata sacrifice. (Cheers.) America—al- 
though there is no reference to it in my resolution 
—Awerica has been mentioned, to-day, in connec- 
tion with Slavery ; and it is to be lamented that 


America, that makes a boast of its liberties, should |: 


be found among those who are the perpetrators of 
Slavery. I was standing on one of tne wharves of 
this city, a short time ago, when a friend of mine 
said, ‘** How significant is the American flag! do 
what is meant by its stripesand stars! 

‘ll tell you; they mean that the Americans give 
stripes to their negroes by star-light.”” That, it is 
true, was but an interpretation with which his 
ination had supplied him, but it is to be fear- 
ed that it exists in and that the light that 
beams from the stars of America is a too frequent 
Witness of the stripes that are inflicted on its slaves.” 
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bloody revolution—not ONO ACComNaniaa set 
—but one brought about and ter by her 
moral agency which might he hy by 
the question. It wanted but a Pg 10 be 
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proclaim the destruction of Slavery!" nes, 


work, and prosper! THe he 
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broad Atlantic, and thrill the very b 
people of Britain, causing the hand rte 
porters of Slavery to falf sewer = the 9 
stimulas and energy to the frie xd 
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Mr. Jordan, in offering g reselutio ; 
man desires the restoration of Sn — —e 
some humane, religious men, wl, rhe 
Slavery is sinful and unjyst! would } 
it restored. There are Others 27 a barry t 
its restoration, because it is would ohy 
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, Considering 


& System Wrought 


evils. Slavery engenders pride, wasteful’, 
carelessness. It also prevents improeer,. 


would prove bencticial,’ iii, 

The Rey. S. Oughton said— Sir. d 
interested in the welfire of Jamaica ‘ 
dare to purchase it at such q pric ws oan 
volves ; rather would I that we had ‘ we. 
righteous freedom than wealth with an wnt 
bondage ; and if the terms of returning pre 
were a return to Slavery, I would still eee 
with Slavery. (Hear.) if Slavery Yould os) : 
strange phenomenon of doubloons dra £2 ng 
our streets by truck and dray loads Ba ws 
by a gentleman, just now, as having be " - 
ease in this city, (laughter,) { would stil) ear 4 
with Slavery, and rather let us enjoy poverty : 
a conscience unpolluted by guilt, than wealth « 
ed with the blood of the’ poor and the oy ‘ 
(Loud cheers.) * * And why all this yi 
why all this desolation? Because Slaven oe 
slave trade continue to exist, and England hos i 
their patron. (Hear, hear.) Ob, sir, Slayor 
bloody crime—it is the scourge of man, deyot 
by God, and must be hated by all otal i 
(Cheers.) “* * The Anti-Slavery Socie 
home are with us heart in hand in this matt: 
only wait for our cordial] co-operation 
into a new crusade for universal liberty, (Cha 
Yes, liberty to Brazil! liberty to Cuba! and 
but not least, liberty to Afriéa ! (Cheers.) 

This is the united testimony, throughout all the 
ish islands, of the planters as well as the emanci 
and in no instance, as I remarked before, have 
ever attributed any of their sufferings, as the 
them, to the abolition of slavery. They have con 
ed of the British Parliament—of the hon 
They have said, ‘ You have not passed discrimiy 
duties, giving us a fair chance to get a start with 
free productions against the slave-grown produce 
United States, Brazil and Cuba’ ;- but never hate 
expressed any sorrow at the act of emancipatia 
the reverse. 

At the worst, contrast the situation of theo 
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population in Jamaica before emancipation and « 
Before emancipation, the slave had no compensaly 
his labor, no opportunity to learn to read and ca 
his powers of mind ; it is not worse now. Beton 
cipation, he was a marketable commodity ; surey 
not worse now. Before emancipation, he was ! 
treated, scarred, maimed, and murdered with int 
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may, we have reason to thank GM, and to lito 
in songs of thanksgiving along with those of th 
the sea. 

Oh, may God speedily vouchsafe a Jubilee * 
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do we stand before the nations of the earth 
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in every form throughout the world 3] 
he would find a} 
his testimony against the oppression that 


jicanism & by-word and a proverb among 
¢ the old world. We have no power of ex- 
, abolitionists may testify against Austrian 
pd the autocracy of Nicholas, and sym- 
strate Hungary and Italy—what then ? 
me back to us as a nation, ‘ You are ay 


make merchandise of every sixth person on 
is, on the soil of Europe, chattel sla- 

By an edict of the Aastrian 
the moment any slave plants his foot on 
in Austrian ship, or on the Austrian soil, 
\ustrian flag protects him as & man. 
We, therefure, cannot testify against op-| 
purpose, While we have this great over- | 


' 
y F 


sted.’ 





, system of slavery, which makes all the op-| 
4, of the earth insignificant in comparison. | 


four millions of emancipated Italians would be | 


ns of abolitionists!’ Would to God 
it be this moment free! But, alas ! when | 


|. become free themselves, it has not been usual 


try to say anything against Austrian or Rus- 


und =the 
t included all others. 


Tact 


W ynnot tak 


map—that ¢ 
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l etu 
her, 
event 


Great a} pi 


f France, of Austria, or of Russia, 


use 
here who stands aloof from it! 


, are you not?- 


wt help being one of that kind, 


be very considerate of the rights of others 
Our fathers wanted to be free, and | 
against the mother country, and made| 
But it did not make them the} 
von principle ; for they were slaveholders | 
cnd their descendants are slaveholders yet. | 


ndenpencdent, 


o aboliish slavery, therefore,we take out of the | 


t etumbling-block in the cause of freedom | 


1: and I tell Mazzini he has the hearts of all! 


(Applause.) But it is a cheap thing in| 


wtism. When any of our demagognes wish to | 
oint, and especially to cover up our infernal sys- | 


, they make a fling at the oppression of} 
It is all | 
We, in taking up the cause of the most | 
most outraged people in the world, | 
We can go no deeper. 
ein more; it is the world—it is every 
‘Our country is the 
That is the! 
Friends, join the anti- 


ur cause embraces. 
sountrymen are all mankind.’ 
nent of anti-slavery. 
Join it? Why, surely, there is no man | 
You are abo-| 
thorough-going abolitionists, | 
sing abolitionists. I will not ask wheth- | 


Jarrisonian abclitionists. For myself, you 


(Great 
But only be true to your own nature, and 


e true to the Southern slave, to every men. | 


gird up our loins, put our means and forces 


ind go forth to the war afresh, and God will! 


us a gracious and glorious victory. 
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mbers and friends of the American Anti-! 
§ Society are hereby notified that a semi-annual 
f the Society will be held at SYRACUSE, 
\ n Wieting’s Hall, on Tavespay and Frrpay, | 
th and 30th, As this is designed for the special | 
lation of our Western coadjutors, as well as for | 
ince of our cause generally, it is hoped that 
esentation will be present, in the spirit and | 
with the zeal of primitive abolitionism. Every effort will | 
be made by the friends in Syracuse to give a hospita-| 
ion, as far as practicable, to those who may | 
m a distance. There will be no lack of able | 
and 1ent speakers. The first meeting of the series 
¥ e held on Tuvrspay, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
In behalf of the Ex®utive Committee, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 
} uND Quincy, 


lo . 
NS o pti Ps. 
H. Gay, § ecrelarves 


-_ 


e, October 1, 1858—Second Anniversary. 


nd Anniversary of the Rescue of the man 


uthe hands of kidnappers, at Syracuse, on 
iy of October, 1851, will be duly celebrated 


n Saturday, the first day of October next. 


tation is to all lovers of justice and kindness 


the land. That Reseue was the most signal 
: vindication of the absolute supremacy of| 
s ever occurred im America. Its beneficent | 
awakening kind and genial sympathy in | 
ellow-man, enduring wrong unntterable, | 
lt is a bright star of| 


{ 
uman computation. 
ppressed in all the nations of the earth. | 
-note to the Song of Universal Freedom. | 
iplification—worthy of imitation on every | 
s broad earth—of the glorious American | 


iat * Resistance to tyrants is obedience to 


CRANDALL, J. W. Loavey, 
W. Wurre, James FULLER, 
t SAVAGE, Euiza Fe.xins, 
1 Savace, Committee. 
iwust 15, 1858. 
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ACCURSED BE THE UNION! 


slave, named Washington Me-| 


din Cincinnati, on Monday night, 15th 


y writ, by four or five Kentuckians, as} 


of Henry Mills, of Kentucky. 


ligent. He had resided for the last four years 


y 


My 
t that dial 


st 


Miami cx unty, in Ohio, and, according to 


f+) 


Marshal. On Tuesday morning, the fugi- 


The victim | 


latto, about 28 years old, well built, and} 


| 


by, Was an industrious and upright man. A} 

. ! 
uber of colored people, deeply excited, gather-| 
e Galt House, where the fagitive was| 


} 
| 


t before Judge McLean, who adjourn- 


ng till Wednesday. 


} 


esday, the ease was fully heard and deter-| 


The jury 


led by ladies, so crowded was the court room. 


police force was stationed in and about the 
No evidence was introduced to show that 


y wus not a slave, but his counsel rested his} 
holly on the unconstitutionality of the Fugitive} 
‘ve Law of 1850. Judge McLean, (of the Supreme} 


f the United States,) in giving his decision at} 


¢ length, affirmed the entire constitutionality 


volical enactment, and remanded the fugitive | 


er 


» Who was immediately conveyed, without 
r molestation, across the Ohio river, and 


'. C. Ware appearing for the claimant, and | 
oliffe and Birney for the defendant. 


| 
| 


‘in the Covington jail, where he will remain until | 


_ ® 

f rej 
, 
,a 


pit at the 


same time. 


} ul owner is ready to proceed home,.or to dis- 
pore of hin 


1 to the ‘soul-buyers,’ There was a great 


joicing at Covington over the termination of 


nda jubilee was also held in the bottomless 
The decision of Judge McLean 


*us thank God anew, that we have divorced our- 


t, and 
ivebolde 
Wi 
We 


stern m 


Mtely desig 


rs 


m this blood-stainél aud man-stealing gover- 


raised the God-fearing ery of ‘ No Union with 


1* 


© give, belay, the decision of Judge McLean, ‘ that 


iscreant,” as Wendell Phillips once appropri- 
nated him, in one of his speeches :— 


DECISION OF JUDGE MCLEAN, 


Offs 


¢ Supreme Court of the United States, in the 


Case of Washington Mc Querry, claimed as a Fu- 


guwe Slave, 


_ Io 
in pr per 


first 


"whieh it has been brought before me. 


“ving my decision in this case, it may not be 


say a word in regard to the manner 


I, in the 


- Instance, issued a writ of habeas corpus, onan 


idavit that the defendant—as he may be called— 


Was illeg 


Ment. 
uty Mars} 
Object in y 


illy deprived of his liberty. 


The object 


Was to enquire Into the legality of his imprison- 
An order was afterwards issued to the Dep- 


val of the United States, with the same 
lew ; it was to enquire whether McQuer- 


| 











sat whoever is @ true abolitionist, hates Baveny| ry was legally detained. With a view of sho 


a legal detention, the claimant, Henry Miller, has 
attempted to show that the defendant was a fugi- 
tive from labor in Kentueky. ‘Tbe enquiry un- 
doubtedly was legitimate; the defendant must be 
released, if illegally detained, and it is for the claim- 
ant to show that his detention was legal. 

The first question that arises may be on the facts 
of the case. The defendant has attempted to show 
that MeQuerry was his slave in the State of Ken- 
tacky. His son, Jacob Miller, 21 years of age, was 
introduced to prove the fact. This witness states, 
that ever since he has known anything, this person 
has been the slave of his father, has lived under his 
control and management, and has been treated as 
the other slaves or persons owing labor and service 
to his father : alse, that about four years ago, Me- 
Querry abseonced with three others, who also owed 
service to his father. 

Wu. Kelly, the second witness, corroborates the 
first witness. He was a near neighbor to Mr. Mil- 
ler, and knew that this‘ boy’ was his servant; they 
were intimately acquainted with the family, with 
whom they frequently visited, and always saw this 
defendant acting in the capacity of servant. This 
witness also corroborates the statement of Miller’s 
son, as to the absconding of this * boy,” and states 
the time and circumstances of his leaving. 

James Kelly, a brother of the last witness, cor- 
roborates the testimony previously given. He also 
was intimately acquainted with Mr. Miller's fam- 
ily, and has known this ‘hoy’ eleven or twelve years; 
he knew him as the servant of Mr. Miller. 

The witness Yocum corroborates the first three. 
He had lived near the parties for many years, dur- 


under the Constitution. Is the construction of 
that instrument in some of its vital points never 
to be settled? 

if no respect is paid to the weight of coneur- 
rent authorities for half a cen , the basis of 
our social fabric will be shaken— will ensue 
disorder and confusion, nor will there be protec- 
tion of rights. 

The clause of the Constitution alluded to is: 

* No person held to service or labor in one State, un- 
der the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or jon therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but shall be deliv- 
ered up on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due.’ 

This Constitution has heen considered the fun- 
damental law of the land: it is the foundation of 
all the glory of the country; all our civil virtues 
have flourished under it ; it seeured the fruits of 
our revolution. 

Tt is contended that this provision in the Consti- 
tution is to depend on the States for its execution. 
I will ask the gentleman who read the able and 
ingenious argument in support of this proposition, 
if that is law which provides no penalty for its in- 
fraction? He is too good a theologian to admit the 
consequences of this argument. 

There can be no law without a sanction. This ap- 
plies to human as it does to Divine law. 

The legislatures of the several States are pro- 
hibited from passing a law obstructing the master 
in pursuit of his eseaped servant, who must be 
= up on proof by the claimant that service or 
abor is due. Suppose a State to pass a law di- 





ing which this defendant was employed, mana 
and controled as the servant of the claimant. 


states 2 conversation 


Mr. Trader, 2 oh a United States Marshal, | declared it gy & it was in opposition to the 
; : iad with McQuerry, who said} Constitution, and t os 
that Miller was his master, and expressed some) enforce the provisions of the Constitution been 


regrets that he had left his service; said he was 


persuaded by ‘Stephen,’ who absconded at the same! not have been void. But for the clause in the 


| Constitation that I have recited, every slave would 
This statement is corroborated by Mr. Black, to} 


time. 


whom McQuerry confessed that this was his mas-| 


ter, and that he left him under the circumstances 
stated by the other witnesses. 

Now so far as the status of this individual is con- 
cerned, it would be difficelt to present a case which 
would more clearly establish the claim of Henry 


Miller—this is so particular and cireumstantial— | 


so entirely uncontradicted, it is impossible to re- 
sist the result of the examination—the clearest and 
most decided conviction that this person was in the 
condition of a servant in Kentucky, I have never, 
in any case that I have investigated—cases where 
damages are claimed, which present similar points 
—known a claim more clearly made out. 

It has been urged that it has not been proven 
that Kentucky was a claveholding State. Judges 
of the Sdpreme Court of the United States recog- 
nize the laws of all the States, as do the State Courts 
the laws ofeach county. The jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States extends through- 
out the Union and into the Territories. Its Judges 
are presumed to know the liws of each State, and 
the extent of State jurisdiction. 

I do not say that such would be the rule, were 
this examination before a State Judge or a Com- 
missioner of the United States. 

In many of the States, a special law has been 
gene recognising the statute laws of other States. 


n such eases, nothing more than an exhibition of | 


the statute law would be necessary. 


vision exists, the State Judge, and perhaps the 
Commissioner, might require legal proof of the ex- 
istence of slayery in the State where the claimant 
resided. ‘ 

But this is not necessary before a Judge of the 
court whose jurisdiction is commensurate with the 
whole country. Kentucky is known to be a slave 
State. 

The declaration of a Senator from Virginia is al- 
luded to, in support of the argument that slavery 
does not exist by law in the slaveholding States. 
I am really sorry to hear this argument. 

This distinguished Senator was speaking of ter- 
ritories into which our friends of the South desired 
to take their slave property, and de@ured that slaye- 
holders had the right to take slaves where there was 
no legal recognition of the relation. This was an 


error. The great principle is this :—Snravery 1s 
LOCAL, AND CAN ONLY EXIST BY THE AUTHORITY OF 


Law. I may remark that I was the means of bring- 
ing out this decision, which was made in the case 
from Mississippi. 

It had been claimed that te slaveholder had the 
right fo take his slave into the territories where ic 
wis not legalized, and where long usage had not 
sanctioned the institution. © Usage constitutes law 
after a sufficient lapse of time. But ihe Supreme 
Court has decided the claim te be without founda- 
tion, Slavery exists only by loeal law. 

In the slaveholding States, the laws provide for 


the condition of. master and slave: they limit the | 


wiwer of the former, and protect the rights of the 

fatter. To deny the legalization of the relation in 
these States is to shut our eyes to what is written, 
and to the decisions of their Courts. 

Tam gratified that, in the examination and ar- 
gument of this case, there has been uniformly a 
gentlemanly bearing—-no abusive epithets were 
used, none were expected. This must draw the 
approbation of all sensible persons. 

There has been no evidence on the part of the de- 
fenéant, except the admissions by the claimant's 
attorney, which were that McQuerry had lived four 


years in the State of Ohio, during which time he | 


had been reeognized, treated and considered as a 


ged | alty. 


But where a 
trial like this is had in a State where no such pro-| 


rectly opposed to this clause, and inflicting a pen- 
That was the case in Prigg rs. the State of 
Pennsylvania, and the Supreme Court of the U. 8. 


erefore void. Had the power to 


left with States, this act of Pennsylvania would 


| be free on touching the soil of a State whose laws 
| did not recognise slavery—for slavery can only ex- 
| ist by authority of law. 

The provision in the Constitution is prohibitory, 
and it is positive as to the ‘ giving up’ of persons 

‘escaped from service or labor. 
| The States could not be compelled to give up 
| these fugitives by a law of Congress, but the pro- 
| vision is found in the Constitution, the organic law 
of the land, and it is more than a recommendation. 
| I am aware that the word ‘ slave’ is not in the Con- 
| stitution, but the subject was debated in the Con- 
vention, and it caused a deep excitement in the 
| public mind. The constitutional provision in this 
regard was the result of a compromise. For say- 
jing this, I have the authority of Chief Justice 
| Marshal. This right of rendition, then, is one 
| which the citizens of one State may claim and must 
| receive of another State. ‘The Federal Government 
| has the power to carry out and perpetuate this 
right. 

And how with regard to fugitives from justice ? 
The same provisions, upon the same. principle. 
Congress has legislated upon this as they have 

| upon the provision for the rendition of persons es- 
}caped from labor or service. But the constitu- 
| tionality of the legislation in regard to fugitives 
| from justice, has never been doubted. The Goy- 
| ernors of some States have refused to give up ‘ fu- 
gitives from justice,’ but the refusal was on the} 
ground of insufficient ‘cause,’ never on that of) 
‘ unconstitutionality.’ No court has ever doubted | 
| the constitutionality of legislation providing for| 
the return of fugitives from justice. | 

It is stated of that provision in the Constitution | 
which says that fall faith and credit shall be given | 
to the public acts and records of other States, that | 
no power is conferred on the Federal Government to 
enforce it. 

Is thisso? The fundamental law declares that 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the) 
| rights and immunities of the citizens of the sev-| 
eral States. Undoubtedly, Congress may legislate | 
upon these provisions. 

There are various other provisions of this de-| 
scription. No tonnage duties shall be laid on arti- | 
cles imported from one State into another. The | 
States can conclude no treaties, coin no money, | 
ean not make any thing but gold and silver a ‘ le-| 
gal tender,’ can pass no expost facto laws, or laws 
impairing the obligations of contracts. 

These are all prohibitions of power to the States. | 

Does it follow, that because there is no express | 
provision in the organic law for the exercise of} 
power on these subjects, that none exists? In all | 
| these cases, a remedy is provided. In case of infrac- | 
| tion by the States, a writ of error may be taken} 
| from the State Court to the Supreme Court of the 
| United States, where laws conflicting with the Con-| 
| stitution will be declared void. It would be singu-| 
| Jar if there was no sanction to the provision upon | 
| this most difficult of all questions—-a question so} 
ably and extensively discussed at the time the) 
| Constitution was framed ; for slavery then existed | 

in about one-half the States. Before the adoption | 
of that instrument, slaves had been reclaimed in 
| Various ways, in many instances by comity, in 
| others by unobstructed furce. There existed a 
| virtual, practical compromise, before the written 
;compromise of the Constitution. But difficulties 

had arisen, and therefore this provision. 
| Nor can there be a doubt, that the term ‘ per- 
| sons held to service or labor’ applies principally 
| to persons held as slaves. Madison, while assent-| 
| ing to the provision, objected to the use of the} 
term ‘slave,’ because it expressed a thing repug- 
| nant to his sentiments—he did not wish the idea, 








free man. ‘This was proper. ‘This is the theory of| that one man could hold property in another, 


our laws and constitution. Every man in Ohio, 
without regard to color, is presumed to be a free 
man ; her laws do not sanction the tread of aslave. 
This treatment of MeQuerry in Ohio, therefore, is 


| recognized in the organic law of his country. 

| This has been termed an ex parte proceeding: It 
| certainly is not. Had the counsel for MeQuerry 
| been able to state that they expected to prove his 


nothing more than the presumption of the law, | freedom, I should promptly have granted a contin- 


which, in my judgment, is counteracted by the con- 
elusive proof of the claimant that he eseaped into 


this State from ‘service and labor due’ in Ken-| 


tucky. 
It is insisted that the ‘ fagitive slave laws’ of "93 


uance to afford ample time for the collection of such 
| proof. 
Occupying the sacred office of Judge, I have no 
| right here to indulge my sympatiies; it would 
| have been gratifying to have found that this de- 


and °50 are not constitutional—that Congress has | fendant was a free man, instead of a slave, because 
j : “pe : . 
no power to enact such a law—that the power of | such a result is gratifying to those whose feelings 


enforcing the constitutional provision is with the 


States. 

This argument has been frequently advanced by 
gentlemen who haye discussed this great question, 
and I am not sure. but that it has been announeed 
in some ‘ platforms’ that have been framed. I will 
refer to the judicial authority that has recognised 


are opposed to slavery in the abstract. In such 
| case, it is the stern daty of the Judge to use more 
| than ordinary caution. 

| It was urged against the constitutionality of the 
| laws of 1793 and 1850, that they denied the right 
of trial by jury. It is my opinion, based upon my 
judicial experience, that'a trial by jury would not 


the power of Congress to enact laws providing for decrease the number of renditions of * persons es- 


the return of fugitives from labor. 


In the case of caped from service or labor.’ 


In an instance that 


Prigg vs. the State of Pennsylvania, the Judges of | call to mind, a decided anti-slavery man was 
the Supreme Court decided, without dissent, that) upon the jury in a case involving the liberty of es- 


Congress had the power to legislate on this subject. 


| caped slaves. But he considered the solemnity of 


Some of the Judges thought the State had a right| his oath to support the laws and the Constitation, 
! ges thoug ‘ 


to legislate on the same subject, but there was no 


dissent from the decision that Congress had the 


| and he agreed with his brethren to give a verdiet 
of damages against the person through whose in- 


power to adopt the law of °93—the law of 50 was) Strumentality the slaves had eseaped. 


not then enacted. 


This is not a final decision as to the liberty of 


The Supreme Court of every State in the Union, | the defendant. The question here is strictly wheth- 
before which the question had been raised, has re-| ¢T he owes service or labor to the claimant, but 


cognized the same power in Congress. At an earl 


riod in the history of Massachusetts, and possi-| the liberty of the man. 


| this decision will be no bar to the question as to 
He may be sold, his con- 


ly in other States, though it bas not attracted my | dition may be wretched, but the fault is not with 
attention—this doctrine may have been doubted, | the Judiciary. 


but it has since been affirmed, and no Court of re-| 


spectable standing now doubts it. 


This is strong authority in regard to the power 
Author- | po! 
overbear individual opin-| this, 


of Congress to legislate — the subject. 
ity, certainly, that shoul 


ion, unless the number of individuals entertaining | 

an opposite opinion is great enough to change the| 

organic law of the land. To such a change, the ef- : 

to| not seem to be rightly understood. The clause al- 
: 


forts of those who deny the power of Congress 


It is a principle universally admitted, that a 

}law may be in part constitutional, and in another 
part yoid, and that effect may be given to those 
portions which are constitutional. do not, by 

wish to intimate that any part of the laws of 
1°93 and °50 are in conflict with the organic lew. 

| It may not be improper for me here to suggest, 

that there is one part of the law of ’50. that does 


legislate on the subject of slavery within the States, | lowing $16 to the Commissioner in case the certifi- 


might, and not improperly, be directed. 
The Federal Constitution was framed 


it was discussed by the several States who ac-) 


cepted it. 


. . | 
‘arious essays were written by distinguished | by 


| eate is made out to the maséer, and $5 if no cer- 


in 1787 ; | tifieate is given, was, as I think, intended merely 


to compensate that officer for the extra writing, 
| (which may be considerable, and even not covered 
the sum of $5,) in consequence of the state- 


citizens, and the instruments were very extensive-; ment of the case and certificate. Sitting as a 


ly discussed. 


Judge of the Supreme Court, and not as a Com- 


As soon after the adoption of the Constitution missioner, I may properly make this remark. 


as 1793, we find an act of Congress providing for 
the rendition of * persons owing service or labor 
in one State, escaping into another.’ This act 
was passed by a Congress, some of whose mem- 
bers, if I rightly remember, were delegates in the 
Cenyention that framed the Federal Constitution ; 
all were contemporaneous with the Convention, 
and the discussions that preceded and attended its 
deliberations. Those who enacted the law of °93 
were not ignorant of any of the provisions of the 
Consents for “4: bed been seanned with great 
ability, and especially in Virginia. 5 
There is » wake of aathority on this point 
Seen comnen De Sontaet en ee Po ager 
stitution. Independent authority, whi 
must silence all objection, we shall arrive at the 
same conclusion by looking at the act as arising 


The laws of 1793 and 1850, as regards this ease, 
are clearly within the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, 

I AM THEREFORE BOUND TO REMAND THE FUGITIVE 
TO HIS MASTER. 


(ar We hope our cherished and yenerated friend, 
WituiasM H. Asnunst, Esq., of London, (now making a 
tour of the Lakes in this country,) will pardon us, for 
the sake of phrenological science, in publishing the 
sketch of his character, as delineated and sent to us by 
Mr. L. N. Fowler, of New York—a sketch which all 
who intimately know Mr. A. will, we are sure, declare 











‘shadow never be less!’ 


to be marvellously analytical and graphic, ‘Mas 











WHOLE WORLD’S TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 
Remempen—on THURSDAY AND FRipAY NEXT! 

Whereas, in response to acall for a preliminary meet- 
ing of the friends of Temperance in North America, to 
make arrangements for a World’s Con- 
vention in the city of New York, during the World’s 
Fair, a meeting assembled in that city, on the 12th of! 
May, 1853, which assumed the power to exclude several 
regularly elected delegates, because they were women ; 

And, Whereas, a portion of the members of that 
meeting retired from it, regarding it as false both to 
the letter and the spirit of the call ; 

The undersigned, consisting in part of such seceding 
delegates, hereby invite all those in favor of a Wortp’s 
Temperance Convention, which shall be true to its 
name, to meet in the city of New York, on Thursday 
and Friday, the Ist and 2d September next, to consider 
the present needs of the Temperance Reform. 

[Signed by T. W. Hiracrxsox, Horace Gneetey, Lu- 
creTia Morr, Wenpe. Pariiips, and many others.] 





TO THE PRIENDS OF WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
Our movement has been received with unexpected 
favor. The necessity of some change in the condition of 
those women dependent for their support, on their own 
exertions, has been universally acknowledged. 

Even the more radical claim to equal rights, and toa 
change in the law of marriage, which shall give the 
wife equal control with the husband over their joint 
property, has met with far more encouragement than 
any one could have expected. 

While the public press, the circulation of documents, 
and lectures in different localities, are doubtless the 
most reliable and permanent instrumentalities, we can- 
not overlook the great benefit, likely to result from large 
conventions, held in central and popular cities, and 
gathering to their sessions the most active and deeply 
interested of our friends. 

Where can we better hold these than in ew York, 
the commercial capital of the country, whose press is 
listened to by the Nation? And what time better for 
assembling such a Convention, than when the streets of 
that city are crowded with a concourse from every State 
in the Union? “More especially when the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which the ‘ Whole World’s Temper- 
ance Convention’ assembles, will be likely to call to- 
gether many of the most prominent friends of our move- 
ment? 

We invite, therefore, all well-wishers to the en- 
franchisement and elevation cf women, to assemble in 
Convention in New York city, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the 6th and 7th days of September next, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle. 

{Signed by Lucrerta Morr, Anartina G. Wenn, Sa- 
ran H. Greinke, Wenpevt Puiturps, and others. ] 





THE FIFTH 
WORCESTER ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR 
Witt be nELD In Brixtey Hau! 
Cattle Show Week, 1853. 


We would earnestly invite all who have each year 
codperated with us, to renewed effort in the great 
cause of humanity, and the hitherto indifferent, toa 
more faithful investigation of its claims. None can 
remain passive in this matter. Every day we are called 
to make our election between apparent self-interest and 
the slave interest—between love of the world’s good 
opinion and hatred of oppression. So long as the great 
wrong continues, so long are we all helping others to 
forget its iniquity, to tolerate its cruelty, or, helping 
them to feel its sin, to undo its heavy burden. Fairs 
are not merely ayailable for the raising of funds, but, as 
a means of awakening public attention, as meetings for 
the dissemination of anti-slavery truth, and the discus- 
sion of anti-slavery principles, they have proved most 
valuable and efficient. We ask, then, aid, from all 
who themselves Jove ‘ life, liberty and happiness,’ and 
who would help their brothers to the same birthright. 
We would send our appeal throughout the country to 
all our faithful fellow-laborers, reminding them, that 
contributions of Needlework, of useful and fancy arti- 
cles, will be gratefully received. The Refreshment 
table must depend, as formerly, upon donations, which 
which we hope will be various and abundant. 

Sarah H. Earle, Emily Sargent, Lucy Chase, Hannah 
Rice, Adeline H. Howland, Eliza N. Stowell, Olive} 


September, 


Loveland, Hannah M. Rogers, Sarah L. Butman, Abby | driven to unremitting, unrequited toil in a cotton field, 


W. Wyman, Mary’ Channing Higginson, Worcester ; 
Sarah R. May, Leicester; Emma W. Wyman, Ded- 
ham; Mary FE. Hodges, Barre; Frances H. Drake, 
Leominster ; Polly D. Bradish, Upton; Catharine S 


Nancy B. Hill, Blackstone ; Abby B. Hussey, Lancas- 
ter; Louisa F. Hall, Upton; Susan B. Everett, Eli- 
za Howe, Princeton. 





tea WORCESTER COUNTY NORTH—AWAKE ! 


A meeting of the Worcester County (North Division) | and may be said to be the reality of ‘life among the 


Anti-Slavery Society will be held at WINCHENDON 
Town Hall, on Saturpay, Aug. 27th, commencing at 
2 o’clock, P. M., and will continue that evening, and 
also the following Sunday evening, (28th.) 

This meeting will be attended by Wa. Luoyp Garrison 
and Lucy Stone. 





tar WORCESTER COUNTY, SOUTH. The Exec- 
utive Committee of the Worcester County (South Di- 
vision) Anti-Slavery Society would notify the mem- 
bers of that Society, and all friends of the anti-slavery 
cause in that section of the State, that they have en- 
gaged Rev. Axprew T Foss as a lecturing agent for 
two months from the first of September ; and they invite 
the active codperation of every friend of freedom, that 
his lectures may be made, in the higlest degree, effee- 
tive to promote that cause. All letters, with regard to 
Mr. Foss’s services asa lecturer, should be addressed 
to the undersigned, at. Leicester. 

For the Committee Wore. Co. 8. D. Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, SAMUEL MAY, Jr. 





iF REV. ANDREW T. “FOSS, an Agent of the 
Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, will speak as follows :— 
East Dennis ....... Friday...,..... Aug. 26. 


fF LORING MOODY will lecture on the religious 
aspect of the Anti-Slavery cause in 





SEs sv anpineare? Sunday........ Aug. 28. 
Shrewsbury ....... Tuesday........ 30. 
Sterling........... Thursday..... . Sept. 1. 
Leominster...,.... Sunday........-. “ A, 
Fitchburg......... Tuesday ........ $e Op 








£2 The length of our speech at Flushing, and the 
decision of Judge McLean in the fugitive slaye case at 
Cincinnati, oblige us to defer several articles designed 
for our present number—among them, strictures on the 
wayward and hostile position of Frederick Douglass, as 
illustrated in the extracts we haye made from his pa- 
per, on our first page ; and also a communication from 
William C. Nell, (refused an insertion in Mr. D’s col- 
umns,) giving a true account of what took place in the 
Belknap street meeting-house, so grossly misrepresent- 
ed by Mr. D.. We have also on file for insertion, next 
week, letters from Parker Pillsbury and Henry C. 
Wright—an account of the lectures of Lucy Stone at 
Brattleboro’, and also of the excellent A. S. Convention 
at Harwich, and the one held at Cummington—notices 
of new publications, Kc. Xe. 








{2 The Whole World’s Temperance Convention is to 
be held in the Broadway Tabernacle, at New York, on 
Thursday and Friday next. A world-wide principle, 
as to human co-operation, is involyed in that Conven- 
tion ; and the friends of the cause should make every 
effort to be present, from all parts of the country. 





& Ronenr Epmoxp, who is known to many of the 
Anti-Slavery friends in this country, and who was sub- 
jected to a coat of tar and feathers in South Carolina, 
and to save his life was compelled to flee from that bar- 
barous State, for attempting to teach certain slaves to 
read the Bible, arrived at this port on Tuesday, in one 
of the Liverpool packets. Mr, Edmond has spent three 


bed) 


e 





“| and is a plain and simple statement of what happened 
Brown, Hubbardston; Maria P. Fairbanks, Millville ;| to the author while in bondage to Southern masters. 


tg FOURTEENTH THOUSAND NOW READY. ye 


TWELVE YEARS A SLAVE! 
‘TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 


‘It is asingular coincidence, that Solomon Northup 
was carried to a plantation in the Red River country— 


region 

tivity was laid—and his account of this i 
sapere eect eee a ee 
seri rms striking to a 
Srowg, in her ‘ Key,” p. 174. 
HE NARRATIVE OF SOLOMON NOPTHUP, a 

citizen of New York, kidnapped in Washington 
City in 1841, and Rescued in 1853, from a Cotton Plan- 
tation near the Red River, in Louisiana. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Portrait of Solomon in his plantation suit. 
Scene in a Slave Pen at Washington. 
Separation of Eliza and her last Child. 
The Staking-owt and Flogging of she G 
e Staking-out ing of the Girl Patsey. 
Scene in the Cotton Field. 3 
Arrival Home, and first Meeting with his Wife and 
Children. 


One handsome 12mo. volume, 350 pages—Price #1. 
* [3 Reap waar tae Reviewers say. 


The Narrative will be read with interest by every one 
who can sympathise with a human being struggling for 
freedom.— Buffalo Courier. 


The volume cannot fail to gain a wide circulation. It 
will be read extensively, both at the North and South. 
No one can contemplate the scenes which are here so 
naturally set forth, without a new conviction of the 
hideousness of the institution from which the subject of 
the narrative has happily escaped.—.V. Y. Tribune. 


What a tale it tells; what inexpressible reproofs 
against slavery ; what occasion for shame and tears on 
the part of all! We think the story as affecting as any 
tale of sorrow could be. We believe its perusal will not 
only excite an absorbing interest, but minister power- 
fully to the sound, intelligent anti-slavery sentiment of 
the country.—V. Y. Evangelist. 


Next. to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the extraordinary Nar- 
rative of Solomon Northup is the most remarkable 
book that was ever issued from the American press. 
Indeed, it is a more extraordinary work thau that, be- 
cause it is only a simple unvarnished tale of the ex 
rience of an American freeman of the ‘ blessings’ of 
slavery, while Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom is only a power- 
fully wrought novel, intended to illustrate what Solo- 
mon saw and experienced, Southern Slavery in its va- 
rious phases.— Detroit Trib. 


We hope it will be universally read. If we do. not 
sadly err, it will prove of vast service in the great cause 
of Freedom, If there are those who can peruse it un- 
moved, we pity them, That it will create as great a 
sensation, and be regarded equally as interesting as 
* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ is not a question for argument. 
In our opinion, it will lead that wonderful work in the 
popular opinion, and in the aggregate of sales.—Bu/- 
falo Express. 


This is one of the most exciting narratives, fall of 
thrilling incidents artlessly told, with all the marks of 
truth. Such a tale is more powerful than any fiction 
which can be conceived and elaborated. There are no 
depicted scenes in ‘ Uncle Tom’ more tragic, terrible 
and pathetic, than the incidents compassed in the 
twelve years of this man’s life in slavery.—Cin. Jour. 


He who, with an unbiased mind, sits down to the pe- 
rusal of this book, will arise perfectly satisfied that 
American slavery is a hell of torments yet untold, and 
feel like devoting the energies of his life to its extirpa- 
en from the face of God’e beautiful earth.— Evening 

hron. 


It is one of the most effective books against slavery 
that was ever written. ‘Archy Moore’ and ‘ Uncle 
Tom’ are discredited by many as ‘ romances’ ; but how 
the apologists for the institution can dispose of Northup, 
we are curious to see—Syr. Joarnal. 


It is well told, and bears internal evidence of being 
a clear statement of facts. There is no attempt at dis-| 
play, but the events are so graphically portrayed, that 
the interest in the perusal is deep and unabated to the 
last. Some of the scenes have a fearful and exciting 
power in their delineation. The sunshine of kind treat- 
ment sheds a few bright beams athwart the dark can- 
vass of twelve years of bondage: but, in the main, the 
darker cruelty and wickedness of oppression is still more 
revolting by the contrast.—Cayuga Chief. 


It is a strange history ; its truth is far greater than 
fiction. Think of it! For thirty years a man, with all 
a man’s hopes, fears and aspirations—with a wife 
and children to call him by the endearing names 
of husband and father—with a home, humble it may 
be, but still a home, beneath the shelter of whose roof 
none had a right to molest or make him afraid—then 
for twelve years a thing, a chattel personal, classed 
with mules and horses, and treated with less con- 
sideration’ than they, torn from his home and family, 
and the free labor by which he earned their bread, and | 


under a burning Southern sun, by the lash of an inhu- 
man master. Oh! it is horrible. It chills the blood to 
think that such are.— Fred. Douglass’s Paper. 


It comes before us with highly respectable vouchers, 


While we concede to the South all the privileges in re- 
spect to slavery which are guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution, we are free to speak of its evils; and 
when particular instances of the inhuman treatment of 
slaves come to our notice, we shall remark upon them 
as we please. It is a well-told story, full of interest, 


lowly.’ Buffalo Com. Adv. 


Let it be read by all those good, easy souls, who 
think slavery is, on the whole, a good thing. Let it be 
read by all who think that, although slavery is politi-| 
eally and economically a bad thing, it is not very bad | 
for the slaves. Let it be read by all those M. C.’s and 
supporters who are always ready to give their votes in 
aid of slavery and the slave trade, with all the kidnap- 
ping inseparable from it. Let it be read, too, by our 
Southern friends, who pity with so much Christian sen- 
sibility the wretched condition of the free negroes at the 
North, and rejoice at the enviable condition of their 
own slaves.—.V, Y. Independent. 

Pablished by 

DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N, Y., 
DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Buffalo. 


*,* Copies sent py mail, (post patd,) on receipt of 
price. Publishers of newspapers, giving the above one 
insertion previous to January, 1854, will be furnished 
with a copy, postage paid, on forwarding their paper 


(marked) to 
DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N, Y. 











JUVENILE 
ANTI-SLAVERY LITERATURE. 


\ E propose to publish, should the enterprise meet 
with sufficient encouragement, a serids of books 
for Children, to be comprised in twelve books, each in- 
dependent of the other, on subjects connected with the 
anti-slavery discussion, Let us instil into the youthful 
mind correct sentiments on this great question, and we 
shall soon have a generation of men and women who 
will do their duty. These works will be elegantly 
printed and illustrated, and made attractive for chil- 
dren. To be sold at 124 cents each. 
We publish this day the first of the series, entitled 


PICTURES «ct STORIES 
FROM UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
With ten Engravings. 


The other numbers ‘will follow at intervals of about 
eight weeks. The second in the series will be 


THE EDINBURGH DOLL, 
AND OTHER TALES. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Bookstore of the 
Publishers, 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Bosrox, 
Jewett, Proctor & Wortnineron, Cleveland, Ohio, 


And by the principal Booksellers, and at the Anti-Sla- 
very Depositories. Ad 6wis 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. STOWE. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 
17 & 19 Cornmitt, 


AVE just received, from London, a beautiful line 
Engraving, on Steel, of Mrs. Harnier Beecurr 
Stowe. Price, 25 cents. f Jy 16 








MOREY « OBER; 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Britannia, Glass & Japanned Ware, 


Nos. 5 axp 7 Havenmitt Sreeet, | 
Opposite Boston and Maine Depot, BOSTON. 








/ > DR. JOHN Y. DeGRASSE, M.D... 
* Opnce No. 40 Poruan Sraxer,........ BOSTON. - 








The Man, of a Thousand Years, 


ISAAC T. EROPPER: 
A TRUE LIFE. 
BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


g dynes thrilling work is the raphy of one of the 
most remarkable men the world has ever seen, Hix 
deeds of philanthropy and » covering a period of 
nearly fourscore years, endeared him not only to the 
thousands who were the immediate ts of his 
beneficence, but to all who knew him. 

His was a charity the most expansive. It was not 
confined to the popular channels of the day, but exert- 
ed itself among the most degraded and abandoned, re- 
mertees of color or condition. In the eities of Phila- 

elphia and New York, where his active life was mostly 
spent, thousands upon thousands can bear testimony to 
his nobleness of soul, and his entire devotion to the in- 
terests of suffering humanity. 

With truth he-may be called the HOWARD OF 
AMERICA. Mrs. Child, having spent many years in 
his family, and being perfectly familiar with his histo- 
ry. =f 9 ag Pe the person to write ‘A TRUE 

of the noble man, and her task r- 
formed in her best manner, a a 

‘A True Lire’ indeed was the life of ISAAC T. 
HOPPER, and Mrs. Child has presented it truly. 
Scarcely a citizen of Philadelphia or New York but 
was familiar with his form and features, as he was 
seen from day to day tripping through the great thor- 
oughfares, and threading the lanes and by- 
ways, searching out the wayward and the wandering, 
that he might rescue them from erime and degradation, 
and administer comfort and solace and heavenly chari- 
ties to the distressed and suffering. The poor, hunted 
fugitive slave found in him a friend ever ready and 
never weary. 

We intend to publish this work early in August. It 
will make an elegant 12mo. of about pages, with a 
full length portrait and a medallion likeness, on steel, 
of Mr. Horrer. Retail price, $1.25, bound in cloth. 
‘ - the time of the death of this venerable and excel- 

ent man, numerous notices a red in of all 
parties and sects, We make Ly om y Pol gg 
From the New York Observer. 

* The venerable Isaac T. Hopper, whose placid, benev- 
olent face has so long irradiated almost every public 
meeting for doing good, and whose name, influence and 
labors have been devoted, with an apostolic simplicity 
and constancy to hamanity, died on Friday last, at an 
advanced age. He was a Quaker of that early sort il- 
lustrated by such philanthropists as Anthony Benezet, 
Thomas Clarkson, Mrs. Fry, and the like. 

‘He was a most self-denying, patient, loving friend 
of the poor and the suffering of every kind ; and his 
life was an unbroken history of beneficence. Thou- 
sands of hearts will feel a touch of grief at his death ; 
for few men have so large a wealth in the blessings of 
the poor, and the grateful remembrance of kindness 
and benevolence, as he.’ & 

_ The New York Sunday Times contained the follow- 
ing :-— 

* Most of our readers will call to mind, in connection 
with the name of Isaae T. Hopper, the compact, well- 
knit figure of a Quaker gentleman, apparently of about 
sixty years of age, dressed in drab or brown clothes of 
the plainest cut, and bearing on his handsome, manly 
face the impress of that benevolence with which his 
whole heart was filled. 

‘His whole physique was a splendid sample of na- 
ture’s handiwork. We see him now with our ‘ mind’s 
eye’ ; but with the eye of flesh, we shall see him no 
more, " Void of intentional offence to God or man, his 
spirit has joined its happy kindred in a world where 
there is neither sorrow nor perplexity.’ 

The New York Tribune: 


‘Isaac T. Hopper was a man of remarkable endow- 
ments, both of head and heart. His clear discrimina- 
tion, his unconquerable will, his total unconsciousness 
of fear, his extraordinary tact in circumventing plans 
he wished to frustrate, would have made him illustrious 
as the general of an army ; and these qualities might 
have become false, if they had not been balanced by an 
unusual degree of conscientiousness and benevolence. 
He battled courageously, not from ambition, but from 
an inborn love of truth. He circumvented as adroitly 
as the most practised politician ; but it was always to 
defeat the plans of those who oppressed God’s poor— 
never to advance his own self-interest. 

Farewell, thou brave and kind old Friend! The 
prayers of ransomed ones ascended to Heayen for thee, 
and a glorious company have welcomed thee to the 
Eternal City.’ 

On a plain block of granite at Greenwood Cemetery 
is inscribed :— 

ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
BORN DECEMBER. 8p, 1771, 
ENDED HIS PILGRIMAGE MAY 77H, 1852. 


* Thou henceforth shalt have a good man’s calm, 
A great man’s happiness ; thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, firm friend of human kind.’ 


We shall publish 5000 copies of the first edition. 
Early orders from the trade are solicited. It is a book 
which will have an immense sale, scarcely inferior to 
the sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, for in thrilling inter- 
est it is not behind that world-renowned tale. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 
Pueusners, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, Ou10. 


Boston, July, 1853. jy29 st 





The Great American Picture. 
JOUN 


BUNYAN’S IMMORTAL ALLEGORY! 
Probably no book, save the Bible, has been so exten- 
sively read as Bunyan’s inimitable allegory, 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


It has been translated into nearly all the different lan- 
guages of Christendom, and been perused with delight 
and-holy fervor by all nations. Art has lent her at- 
tractions in nearly all the forms of illustration, from 
the rough Wood Cut to the exquisite Steel Engrav- 
ing. But to the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
to an American clergyman, are we indebted for the 
only true pictorial conception of this immortal work. 

The novel and sublime idea of embodying the entire 
story, and transferring the same to a single picture, 
showing the wanderings of Christian from the ‘ City of 
Destructign’ to the ‘ Celestial City,’ presenting at one 
view to the eye the varied scenes through which he 
passed, originated with Rev. Danie Wicut, of Massa- 
chusetts. His truly original and beautiful conception 
was reduced to a most elegant design by Hamaarr Bit- 

- Linas, and from this design, Joseru Axprews, the dis- 
tinguished historical engraver, has produced, after four 
years of labor, a picture which will take rank among 
the most superb and elaborate productions of human 
genius, taste and skill. 

The Picture is now ready, and will be offered for sale 
at the Bookstore of the Publishers, and by Agents duly 
authorized by the Publishers, 

PRICE---INDIA PROOPS, $10; PRINTS, $5. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
Pusuisuens, 17 & 19 Cornus, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 


CLeveLann, Onto. 
—— . 

We have received from many of the most distinguish- 
ed men in this country, Clergymen, Statesmen, Law- 
yers, Artists and Etlitors, the most flattering testimoni- 
als in favor of this great work of art. 

These letters being too long and elaborate for a news- 

per advertisement, we shall publish them ina pamph 
et circular, We subjoin the names only :— 

Rev. E. N. Kirk, Boston. 

Rev. Dr. Jenks,do. 

Rev. F. D. Huntington, do. 

Rev. John 8, Stone, D. D., Brooklyn. 

Rev. R. H. Neale, D. D., Boston. 

Rev. Baron Stow, D.D., do. 

Rey. Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven, 

Professor B. Silliman, do. 

Rey. Dr. Dowling, Philadelphia. 

Rev. E..H. Chapin, New York. 

Rev, George B. Cheever, D. D., do. 

Kev. A. L. Stone, Boston. 

Rev. Rufus W. Clark, do. 

Rey, Dr. Cox, New York. 

Rev. John McDowell, D, D., Philadelphia. 

Rev. Dr. Sears, Boston. 

Rev. Dr. Durbin, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Dr. Stork, do. 

Hon. Edward Everett, Boston, 

Tfon. Rufus Choate, Boston, 

T. B. Welch, Esq., Artist, Philadelphia. 

Samuel L. Gerry, Esq., Artist, Boston. 

William J. Whitaker, Esq., Artist, do. 

John G, Dwight, Esq, do. 
With numerous Editors, 

Our agent in London, to whom we sent the picture, 
writes thus under date of July Ist :— 

* The picture is admired. Rev. I. Stoughton’s two 
sons, one eleven, the other sehen 1 20 age, called 
to see it.» It would have in you very much to 
have seen them. read the picture, from beginning to end, 
even the minutest figure and scene, without the key or 
any guide at all bat their own knowledge of the story. 
It speaks volumes for the fidelity of the re, that 
lads of eleven and twelve years could every scene 

ly, and point out every circumstance thus.’ 
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POETRY. _ 





BY ELIZA COOK. 

[This song is set to music by Henry Resell, and 
published at the Musical Bouquet office, High Holborn, 
London. ] 

‘Topsy neber was born, 
Neber had a moder ; 

*Spects I growed a nigger brat, 
Jist like any oder. 

Whip me till the blood pours down— 
Ole missus used to do it; 

She said she’d cut my heart right out, 
But neber could get to it. 

Got no heart, I don’t belieb— 
Niggers do widout em. 

Neber heard of God or Love, 
So can’t tell much about ’em.’ 


This is Topsy’s savage song, 
Topsy, ’eute and clever ; 
Hurrah, then, for the white man’s right ! 
Slavery forever ! 
“I ’spects I’se very wicked, 
That’s jist what I am ; 
Ony you jist give me chance, 
Won’t L rouse Ole Sam? 
Taint no use in being good, 
Cos I’se black, you see ; 
I neber cared for nothin’ yet, 
And nothin’ cares for me. 
Ha! ha! ha! Miss Feely’s hand 
Dun know how to grip me ; 
Neber likes to do no work, 
And won’t widout they whip me.’ 


This is Topsy’s savage song, 
Topsy ‘cute and clever ; 

Hurrah, then, for the white man’s right— 
Slavery forever! 

‘Don’t you die, Miss Evy, 
Else I go dead too ; 

I knows I’se wicked, but I'll try 
And be all good to you. 

You hab taught me better things, 
Though I’se nigger skin ; 

You hab found poor Topsy’s heart, 
Spite of all its sin. 

Don’t yom die, Miss Evy dear, 
Else I go dead too ; 

Though I’se black, I’se sure that God 
Will let me go wid you.’ 


This is Topsy’s human song, 
Under Love’s endeavor ; 
Hurrah, then, for the white child’s work— 
Humanity forever ! 
en 


THE POOR MAN TO HIS SON. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
Work, work, my boy, be not afraid, 
Look labor boldly in the face, 
Take up the hammer or the spade, 
And blush not for your humble place. 


Hold up your brow in honest pride, 

Though rough and swarth your hands may be ; 
Such hands are sap-veins that provide 

The life-blood of the Nation’s tree. 


There’s honor in the toiling part, 
That finds us in the furrowed fields : 
It stamps a crest upon the heart, 
Worth more than all your quartered shields. 


Work, work, my boy, and murmur not, 
The fustian garb betrays no shame ; 

The grim of forge-soot leaves no blot, 
And labor gilds the meanest name. 


And man is never half so blest 
As when the busy day is spent, 
So as to make his evening rest 
A holiday of glad content. 


God grant thee but a due reward, 
A guerdon portion, fair and just, 


@ And then ne'er think thy station hard, 


But work, my boy, work, hope and trust. 
—_—————— 
From a Lady’s Album. 
ALL’S FOR THE BEST! 
All’s for the best! be sanguine and cheerful ; 
Trouble and sorrow are friends in disguise ; 
Folly alone goes faithless and fearful ; 
Courage for ever is happy and wise : 
All’s for the best—if men would but know it ; 
Providence wishes us all to be blest ; 
This is no dream of pundit or poet ;— 
Heaven is gracious, and—all’s for the best. 


All for the best ! set this on your standard, 
Soldier of sadness, or pilgrim of love, 

Who to the shores of Despair may have wandered, 
A way-wearied swallow, or heart-stricken dove. 

All for the best ! be a man but confiding, 
Providence tenderly governs the rest ; 

The frail bark of His creature He’s guiding, 
Wisely and warily, all for the best. 


All for the best ! then fling away terrors, 

Meet all your foes and your fears in the van ; 
In the midst of your dangers or errors, 

Trust like a child, while you strive likea man 
All’s for the best ! unbiassed, unbounded, 

Providence reigns from the East to the West, 
And by wisdom and mercy surrounded, 

Hope and be happy that all’s for the best. 


E. H. 8. 
nleniaplpenegecie 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 
A BATH. 


O Summer ! Summer! with the golden crown ! 
Thou comest o’er the wolds with fiery feet ; 
The white-skinned Naiads languidly lie down 
Amid thy sultry heat. 


O! now to bathe in some sweet marble fount, 
In those fair gardens Epicurus founded ; 
Where in bright streamlets icy waters mount, 
By myrtle trees surrounded ; 


Or in a bath which old Boceacio 
Made murmur to the air with gentle cadence, 
Where oft with zoneless waists and cheeks a-glow, 
Came Florentine fair maidens. 


But, no! we have the sea, the flashing sea, 
And tread the wide expanse of silver sands ; 
We hear old poet Ocean chanting free 
His tales of alien lands, 


Strip to the wooing wind ! From rocks romantic 
Plunge in the fresh, green, laughing, quivering brine; 

Sate thee with kisses of the fair Atlantic, 

And then—go home and dine, 

a ed ~ 

What is earth, sexton ?>—A place to dig graves ; 
What is earth, rich man ?—A place to work slaves ; 
What is earth, greybeard ?—A place to grow old ; 
What is earth, miser ?—A place to dig gold ; 
What is earth, school-boy ?—A place for my play ; 
What is earth, maiden ?—A place to be gay ; 
What is earth, seamstress ?—-A place where I weep ; 
What is earth, sluggard ?—A good place to sleep ; 
What is earth, soldier ?—A place for a battle ; 
What is earth, herdsman ?—A place to raise cattle? 
What is earth, widow ?—A place of true sorrow ; 
What is earth, tradesman ?—I'll tell you to-morrow ; 
What is earth, sick man ?—’Tis nothing to me ; 
What is earth, sailor ?—My home is the sea ; 
What is earth, statesman ?—A place to win fame ; 
What is earth, author ?—I’ll write there my name ; 
What is earth, monarch ?—For my realm it is given ; 





What is earth, Christian ?—The gateway of Heaven. 


THE LIBE 


RATOR. {1' 























THE LIBERATOR. 








PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OP WIL- 
LIAM H. ASHURST, ESQ., OP LONDON. 


181 Nassau Srreer, New Yore, 
August 9, 1853. 


Eprtor LieRaTor : 

Dear Srm,—On looking over your paper a short 
time since, I saw a favorable notice of Mr. Asiurst ; 
and, as I had but a short time before examined him, 
without knowing who he was, the thought occurred to 
me that you would be pleased to see the description of 
his character which I then gave. I accordingly send 
you a copy, which you are at liberty to use as you 
choose, so far as I am concerned. He left the city be- 
fore I learned who he was, or I would have ascer- 
tained the correctness of the examination, and some- 
what of his history, as corroborating it. If, however, 
you are acquainted with him, you can judge for your- 
self. Yours respectfully, 

L. N. FOWLER. 
The Phrenological Character of Wm. Henny Asnurst, 
given by L. N. Fowxen, July 27th, 1853. 

Mr. Ashurst embodies in his organization many 
strong family peculiarities. His physiology and phre- 
nology indicate, First, that his ancestry generally were 
long-lived, and that some of them attajned to very 
great age ; Secondly, that he has uncommon animal 
energy, vivacity, life and animation ; Thirdly, that he 
has unusual affability, and a disposition to be familiar, 
social, and entertaining ; Fourthly, than he is wanting 
in pride, distance of feeling, and haughtiness of mind ; 
and, Fifthly, that he has uncommon charity, kindness, 
good-will, sympathy, and interest in the welfare of 
others. He is quite free from selfishness, and does not 
wish to get a living, or enjoy himself at the expense of 
the life and happiness of others. He has, on the con- 
trary, a degree of sympathy that leads him to live for 
others as well as for himself, and he is always glad to 
see others prosper. 

These are peculiarities of his character, as they were 
also of his a tors, especially of that side of the 
house from which he derived his character. He has a 
brain of full size, well sustained by a strong vital or- 
ganization ; so that he has more mind than is apparent 
from the general development of the brain, from the 
fact that he readily manufactures thought and feeling 
on the occasion ; and he has an amount of animal 
strength to sustain him in severe mental undertakings, 
where another individual would fail, from the want of 
vital power to carry him through. 

Ife is remarkable for his hopefulness and cheerful- 
ness of mind ; is always looking on the bright side, 
and calculating the chances of life in his favor. He is 
almost as enterprising, at his prudent age, as many 
young men are. He is very careful to do right, and to 
fulfil all his engagements. He is a great lover of the 
truth, and is decidedly conscientious, though his eon- 
science is not morbidly sensitive. His mind acts with 
uncommon freedom, He is not timid and restrained, 
but is open-hearted and frank in the development of | 
thought and feeling. 

He is rather unusually free from unnecessary cares 
and anxieties, and what would trouble others very 
much, does not at all annoy him. His animal nature 
imparts force, energy and sharpness to his mind. He 
is, however, neither cruel nor quarrelsome, always 
avoids contention and difficulty, if possible, and it gives 
him no pleasure to have a difficulty with any one. He 
shows his courage—and he is by no means destitute of 
it—in defending himself, or his friends, or what he con- 
ceives to be the truth, rather than in a mere aggres- 
sive, physical way. He is very warm-hearted, and is | 
almost passionately fond of his friends, especially his 
female friends. He is gallant, and the society of wo- 
man is always agreeable to him. He began early to 
form attachments; he and his mother were first-rate 
friends, and his feelings have ever remained tender and 
susceptible towards his female friends from childhood. 
He is fond of children, very much interested in their 
welfare, and has a happy faculty to please and entertain 
them. He loves variety of thought and feeling, and his 
mind is more intense than protracted. His intellectual 
faculties frequently act without the balancing influence 
of the feelings, so that his thoughts are intense, clear 
and distinct, but are not protracted ; nor is he ever so 
absent-minded as to be unconscious of what is passing 
on around him, nor so plodding and deliberative as 
never to come to a conclusion. 

He is liberal in his religious views, and never takes 
any thing for granted ; he either understands it, or 
discards it. His faith does not carry him far, for he is 
a matter-of-fact man, and is governed by his judgment. 
If he understands certain principles of Christianity, 
he admits them ; but, in his estimation, faith is not a 
very good prop to lean upon. - He values superiors and 
sacred subjects according to the dictates of his judg- 
ment. What that tells him is worthy of respect, he 
values ; but he is no man-worshipper. His religion 
does not require particular worship, though it requires 
respect and regard for principles involved. His three 
strongest moral qualities are, first, a desire to do good ; 
secondly, a desire to do right ; and thirdly, a conscious- 
ness of immortality. 

Intellectually, he is characterised for his reflective in- 
tellect. He has always been inclined to think, reason, | 
investigate, get at principles, and study the relations of | 
cause and effect. He is liable to exercise his reflective 
faculties to the neglect of his perceptives, and in con- 
sequence of this, is not always sufficiently familiar with 
facts, physical phenomena, and external objects and 
their qualities, to be able to form correct judgment 
concerning them. But in all matters of philosophy 
and principle, his judgment is sound, and it is a source | 
of great pleasure to him to converse with men who are 
in the habit of thinking, and who have something spe- 
cial to say. 

He is constitutionally a systematic man ; fond of or- 
der and arrangement — especially arrangement of 
thoughts ; although he may, from habit, pay less atten- 
tion to physical arrangement. He has good conversa- 
tional talents, and is well-qualified both to entertain 
and instruct in conversation. He has a natural apt- 
ness for mathematics, and, as a scholar, might have | 
pursued that branch of study with success. He remem- 
bers forms and outlines correctly, and isa good judge | 
of proportions, and also of the adaptation of one thing | 
toanother, both with reference to proportions and qual- | 
ities. 

He is more social and benevolent in his feelings than | 
he is witty ; yet he is pointed in his remarks at times, | 
owing to the amount of electricity he has to exhaust | 
through various channels. He has not naturally much | 
talent for music, although he may enjoy it when per-| 
formed by others. He bas not naturally a good memo-| 
ry of colors, nor of dates and succession of time. He 
is youthful in his feelings, intuitive in his perceptions of | 
character, and he easily becomes acquainted with per- | 
sons. } 

He is imitative, and can readily conform to change} 
of circumstances. He places a fair value on property :| 
but he values it more particularly for the good he can 
do with it, or for the advantages it affords him. He 
has constitutionally a good appetite and a superior di- 
gestive power. He is a very independent man, and 
has always been disposed to rely on himself. He must 

have been thrown upen his own resources when a child, 
and thus have cultivated a self-relying, independent 
spirit. The elements of pride and self-appreciation, 
however, are none too great. 

To sum up his character ina few words: He should 
be known among his friends for his strong attachments, 
particularly as a ‘husband ; for his independence of 
mind, benevolence of spirit, originality of thought, 
sense of the future, hopefulness of feeling, integrity, 
and general energy of mind. 

He is somewhat defective ina knowledge of details 
and particalars, in memory of the past, in judgment of 
music, and of time when things occur, in spirituality of, 














and he has not had any too much restraint, cautiousness, 
free thought, patience, and protractedness of thought 
and feeling, for a safe exercise of the mind under all 
circumstances. 

Qualifications. In consequence of his strong, vigo- 
rous Will, and predominant reasoning Intellect, he has 
more control over his thoughts and feelings, and can 
apply his mind more continuously to a subject, than he 
is naturally, qualified to do from the size of Concentra- 
tiveness ; and in consequence of his experience, con- 
tact with the world, and knowledge of the abilities and 
characters of mankind, he is capable of exercising 
more system, and of manifesting more tact, than belongs 
to his natural disposition. 





DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 
Frienp GARRISON : 

Haying heard so many rumors of the dissolution of 
the Union, and having lived to see all danger pass by, 
I was in hopes that my fears would never more be ex- 
cited upon that subject. But, alas! for the stability of 
all mundane affairs, That our Union will be dissolved, 
I suppose is now ‘a finality.’ It therefore will be- 
come us, who are the cause of its dissolution, to ‘stand 
from under.’ 

Having been requested to spend a few months in Jef- 
ferson County, N. Y., I have learned, since my tempo- 
rary residence here, that our model republic will prob- 
ably be shattered to pieces, leaving ‘not a wreck be- 
hind.’ The immediate cause of this terrible catastrophe 
is said tu be the explosion of a bomb-shell in Sackett’s 
Harbor. Whether Canada is to be involved in the over- 
throw is not as yet known. 

According to report, the Presbyterian clergyman of 
that place, a few Sundays since, laid before his congre- 
gation the subject of slavery. The main point (as I 
have been informed) in his discourse was, whether 
slaveholders should be admitted to fellowship in the 
Presbyterian Church. I believe that all the clergymen 
of that persuasion in said vicinity were requested by 
some one of their ecclesiastical judicatories to preach 
upon that subject ; so this clergyman was acting in 
compliance with such instructions. Be that as it may, 
the discourse proved to be a moving one ; for some of 
the leading members of the congregation became so ed- 
ified or enraged that they moved out of the house, and, 
as I have been informed, kept moving, until they mov- 
ed into another congregation—a place of greater safety. 
For a short time, the pot boiled so hard, that even old 
Lake Ontario heaved and was in great commotion. Ac- 
cident threw one of these moving dignitaries into my 
company for a short time. He soon began to make 
doleful complaints about the fuss in his church, and 
expressed great anxiety about the dissolution of the 
Union. He said Christ never meddled with slavery, and 
that Paul returned a fugitive, and he thought ministers 
had better mind their own business. My spirit being 
stirred within me, I remarked that I only wished the 
advocates of slavery were in bondage thetnselves, if 
they thought it such a good thing. At this remark, how 
the Colonel flared up! He rose from his chair, pale, 
and so much excited, that I did not know but he would 
need some camphor or hartshorn. He told me to at- 
tend to my business, and not meddle with politics, I 
replied to him, that it was a part of my business to re- 
buke sin, and I meant to doit. After a few more shots, 
on both sides, he left, by saying I was no gentleman. 

Now, if there is not to be a dissolution of the Union, 
the Colonel will turn out a false prophet. Therefore, 
those of you who live down east had better put your 
houses in order. 

Yesterday, I preached in Sackett’s Harbor, about 
trusting in man. I endeavored to be true to the truth. 
I maintained that war, slavery, &c., were all anti- 
Christian. I intended to put another stick of wood into 
the fire to keep the pot boiling; for although the 
ground is extremely dry here, and grasshoppers a bur- 
den, yet old Ontario can bear some fire still. 

Several gentlemen have told me that they should not 
have voted for Pierce, had they known what they now 
know. Thus truth is advancing. Light is what we 
want. 

Should any thing of interest transpire, I shall com- 
municate. 8. 8S. GRISWOLD. 

Haunsfield, Aug. 15, 1853. 

P. S. My correspondents will please address me, 
for the present, at Stowell’s Corners, Jefferson county, 
N. Y. 





——_—_ 
THE BIBLE. 
Mr. Garrison : 

Dear Sin,—You invite free discussion on this, as 
you acknowledge, most justly, ‘very important sub- 
ject,’ viz: Is the Bible so inspired, that all to whom 
Providence sends it, being endowed with common un- 
standings, are required by ‘the great God who made all 
things,’ to believe and to do what it requires of them? 
Or, in your own words: ‘Is the Bible, from Genesis to 
Revelations, an inspired book ; so that we are bound to 
receive every thing as true in its pages, without sub- 
mitting it to the test of reason?’ This is, I believe, 
the question ; and a question which, to every candid 
and intelligent mind, must commend itself as the ques- 
tion, that must be settled before the Orthodox believer 
and the simply natural believer can-enter the lists to- 
gether, on any other subject of faith or morals than 
what ‘nature herself teaches.” And—indignantly re- 
pelling any thought of flattery—permit me to say, the 
spirit which seems to breathe through your own writ- 
ings, so free from maliciousness, bitterness, sourness, 
wrath, envy or clamor, does invite a reply, and in the 
same spirit, and especially from one of that sex which 
you, with a few others, in the Church and out of it, 
have taken by the hand, and practically called ‘ sis- 
ter ’—not ‘servant,’ ‘ wife,’ nor ‘squaw.’ Whether 
you have generously endeavored to raise us to a position 
in civil society which we may have forfeited, as having 


| been ‘ first in the transgression,’ is foreign to our pres- 


ent purpose ; but if you have erred a little, it is sure- 
ly on the right side (allowing the expression.) I follow 
your remarks at the Hartford Convention. 

You have introduced yourself to your readers ; al- 
low me to do so also. You deprecate the idea of ascer- 
taining what is popular, before you take your position 
on the field of moral investigation ; I also. And if, in 
endeavoring to act out your principles, you have suf- 
fered ‘unto bonds and imprisonment,’ at the hands or 
through the connivance of the professed believer in in- 
spiration, I have, by the actual efforts of the professed un- 
believer ; you, upon leaving your old party, the Ortho- 
dox ; I, upon leaving my old party, that of the unbeliev- 
ers. (And let me be understood by this term to mean, 
in these strictures, simply unbelievers in the inspiration 
of Scripture.) You, as a political reformer, were 
ultra—that is, consistent, and speedily practical—and 
so a traitor ; I, as a Trinitarian. was just so ultra, and 
consequently insane. As a learned friend argued it 
with me: ‘ A sound mind may take up wrong notions ; 
but he wont act upon them: an insane mind very gen- 
erally does. You act quite consistently with your ideas 
of only one God, and that a Tri-Unity ; but as that is 
an absurdity, you areinsane. Your Trinitarian friends 
are sane, and they do not act out theircreed.’ But, he 
knew but few of my religious friends. 

Now, having pursued this ultra courge (‘by the 
grace of God’) for more than thirty years, first against 
the falsity of the English government, and latterly 
against the much more flagrant and frightfully start- 
ling delinquency of my native land, I purpose, as the 
Lord shall help me, (and He will, if it is not my own 
fault,) to end as I have begun, whether years or months 
only be betweeti me and the ‘ narrow house’ ; that my 
last end may be true peace and bright hope ‘ of a morn- 
ing without clouds,’ through true faith in Him who is 
* the resurrection and the iife.” Amen and amen ! 

1. ‘From Genesis to Revelations?’ We all, with 
the exception of the Roman Catholics, exclude the 
Apocrypha. If you agree to leave that out of the cate- 
gory, well ; otherwise, I will endeavor to show valid 
reason for excluding these books, while holding on to 
the other. 2. You say, ‘ Were a Convention called in 
Russia, Rome, the Mahomedan States, or South Caro- 





fieling, in confidence in unseen and untried subjects ; 


ins, to question the validity of the * peculiar instita- 








tions ’’ of these several countries, which are bad, very 
bad, and as popular as they are mischievous, what an 
excitement and outcry would arise ; and we know the 
reason why’ ;—intimating that it is just because they 
are bad, and they don’t want to be better. Good—but 
perhaps only in part ; as I apprehend that a large num- 
ber of those who would join in the outcry, would be 
found among that class of mankind who love the good 
a little, and hate the bad a little, but love their own 
ease and hate their own disquiet a great deal ; others, 
timid, who dare not do battle for truth, and leave con- 
sequences with the ‘ God of battle.’ 

But your analogy of pro-slavery men calling a Con- 
vention in an anti-slavery town in our States, and in- 
viting all to discuss the merits of the anti-slavery 
cause: you don’t think the anti-slavery men would 
feel excited or hurt about it. No; very unlikely that 
they would. But are there not circumstances attach- 
ing that render the two cases by no means analogous ? 
The anti-slavery cause is still, in our country, quite un- 
popular, both in Church and State ; wherefore it is, as 
a general thing, supported only by those who love this 
truth merely for its own sake, (whatever views they 
may hold on other truths) ; wherefore, among its de- 
fenders will not be found the ‘certain lewd fellows of 
the baser sort,’ equally ready to mob a good or a bad 
eause, as the fancy may take them. 

Another material difference between the two cases 
seems to be in that the anti-slavery question is not a 
settled one in this country yet. God grant that it may 
soon be, by the restoration of their ‘ inalienable rights’ 
to all, and not before! But, to make the cases simi- 
lar, let us suppose the anti-slavery question to have 
been a settled one—a decidedly popular one—for very 
many years. Then, we shall find among its ranks 
‘the mixed multitude’ ; and such a Ca!l would then, 
I think, in many instances, be followed with a demon- 
stration of similar feelings with those exhibited in re- 
spect to the Hartford Convention, viz: good anti-sla- 
very people would be grieved to have such a ‘ self-evi- 
dent * truth as man’s ‘ inalienable rights ’ again called 
in question—they had fondly hoped the question was at 
rest, and that now, ‘leaving these first principles’ of 
truth in civil polity, we might ‘ go forward to rear up 
the superstructure unto perfection ’ ; while the ‘ certain 
lewd fellows of the baser sort,’ whether in or out of the 
Church, would be ready again to bellow forth, ‘Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians !’ All is one to them—*‘ Je- 
hovah, Jove, or Lord.’ 

There is one particular in which your analogy holds 
good. In every instance referred to by you, the peo- 
ple’s God was attacked ; and our Creator has implant- 
ed in the human mind that instinctive attachment to its 
God—i. e., its supreme good, in its own estimation— 
whether that good be the Virgin Mary, or silver dol- 
lars, or the people, or Jehovah—that it instinctively re- 
coils at such an attack. 

VERA CATHOLICA. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
Bratrieporo’, Vt., } 
Monday night, August 15, 1853. 

Dear Garrison—I arrived in this town to-day, at 
noon, and put up at the Water Cure of the late Dr. 
Wesselheeft, now kept by his widow, with the aid of a 
Doctor. The first thing that attracted attention, as I 
walked the streets, was a notice of a lecture on slavery, 
by Lucy Srong, in the Baptist church, this evening. 
I am just returned to our rooms from that lecture. The 
room was full, though 124 cents were charged for ad- 
mission. Her power over an audience it is easy to feel, 
but it is not possible to describe. 

Her subject was, the causes of the existence and per- 
petuity of slavery in this land—while it is being abol- 
ished, and slaveholders are being branded with infamy, 
amid the hardest despotisms of Europe. These causes 
were, first, the government ; then, the religion of the 
country. She drew a true, a terribly true picture of 
the Whig, Democratic and Free Soil parties, showing, 
most conclusively, that while they remain in political 
fellowship with slaveholders, they are powerless for good 
to the cause of freedom ; that all their political remon- 
strances and votes against slavery are utterly futile, 
while they consent to sit down with slaveholders as 
legislators, judges, executives, on terms of perfect po- 
litical equality. As well remonstrate and vote against 
piracy, and then fellowship pirates as worthy copart- 
ners in a political confederation. She demonstrated, 
to the head and heart of the audience, that the only 
ground from which slavery can be successfully assailed 
and overthrown, is outside of the government. 

Then she took up the Church, and showed how her 
altars stand in a sea of blood and tears—drawn by 
deep and unmitigated cruelty and injustice from three 
millions of slaves ; showing that at that tribunal where 
the testimony of the imbruted slave will be received, 
it will be more tolerable for the State than the Church. 

By the power and pathos of her thoughts and her 
tones, combined with her earnestness, simplicity and 
directness, she held the audience in breathless silence, 
while she gave utterance to the great anti-slavery 
watchword, ‘No Union wiru Stavenoipers!’ I 
could not think there was a heart in the assembly which 
did not whisper, God bless her in her mission! And 
that prayer is answered. With true womanly grace 
and dignity she nobly bears aloft the standard so long 
and so nobly borne by Anpy Keuiey Foster. Such 
brave, true, earnest words as she has spoken to-night 
must be a savor of life unto life or of death unto death 
to this guilty land. 

Dear Garrison, is there no hope? Is the Church, is 
the Priesthood, is the Nation, given over to believe and 
practice ‘a lie, that it may be damned’? Must this 
Republic go down into an ocean of blood, into which all 
tyrants have been hitherto plunged? God save us from 
a Church and State, a religion and government, so full 
of all subtlety and lying as are this Church and nation ! 
The first step towards the kingdom of God is—infidelity 
to aslaveholding religion, and treason against a slave- 
holding government. Allegiance to either is “treason 
against justice and humanity. May the Vermonters and 
all the nation listen to the words of salvation spoken by 
Lucy Srone and such as she, and be wise, for the great 
day of reckoning is coming to this Republic,—the 
world’s most colossal lie,—and who shall be able to 
stand ? 

I left Boston, as you know, on the 11th—spent two 
nights and a day in Concord, being greatly cheered by 
the intellectual and cheering companionship of the Em- 
ersons, the Whitneys, the Brooks, and other friends of 
humanity there. On the 13th, I came to Worcester, 
Springfield and Northampton. Spent the 14th, Sunday, 
with Dr. Munde, at his Water-Cure, which he has 
greatly enlarged and improved. Dr. Munde was a lea- 
der in the insurrection at Dresden, in Saxony, in 1848, 
where he suffered deeply in the cause of freedom. He 
reached this country pennyless, and is now in a way to 
serve the cause of humanity. His occupation is to 
save, not to destroy men ; which, though Christendom 
decrees otherwise, I think is much more in accordance 
with the spirit of the pure and gentle Jesus. He has 
over eighty patients, all seeking health, to body and 
soul, by plunging themselves into water, which will 
be more likely to save both body and soul, than to be 
plunged or sprinkled by the priest. Wendell and Aun 
Phillips gave us a cordial welcome. 

The excitement is intense respecting railway smash- 
ups—for that is the word ; nothing else can express the 
horrible mutilations and crushing out of human hearts 
and brains by the utter recklessness of railway compa- 
nies. How long must men be victimized to money? 
Not always, I am certain. 

Tuesday, August 16.—Dear Garrison, I am in a lit- 
tle rude summer-house, called the ‘ Eagle’s Nest,’ a 
mile and a half from the Water-Cure of Mrs. Wessel- 
heeft, in Brattleboro’. It is 10, A. M., and a purer, 
brighter, more smiling day never dawned upon these 
beautiful Green Mountains. I came up here by what 
the patients call the Acqueduct walk, winding upon the 
side of a steep hill, at the base of which rushes along a 


bright, bustling, bubbling brook—till, in the bina Pry eh a 


‘below, it is lost in the Connecticut. ‘The scene 


me is enchanting. The bright rushing stream, the ra- 
ger clattering of the saw-mill, the sweet warblings of 
the birds, the blue sky, the balmy, sweet air, the bright 
sun, the Great Invisible, Ever-present, breathing, smil- 
ing, speaking, loving, all around me. Atheist! Oh, 
Garrison, they call me an atheist. I wish all that do 
so could but see and feel the spirit that loves and adores 
‘so deeply, that laughs and leaps about, in the very mad- 
ness of joy, in my heart, at this moment—that, in the 
very depths of my soul, proudly exists, in conscious 
love, and in good will to all mankind. Talk of atheism 
to a soul filled with emotions such as now fill mine! If 
God is love, then have I a God ; for my soul is love, and 
love will respond to love. God in my soul, answer, 
lovingly and joyfully, to the God that speaks and 
smiles in yon vaulted heaven, and in the beauty, love- 
liness and grandeur of this green, fresh earth. In ey- 
ery breeze that fens my cheek, in every flower and leaf 
that fill the air with fragrance and freshness,—in the 
breathing, living silence and calmness around me, a 
sweet, tender voice asks, ‘ Lovest thou me?’ In con- 
scious strength and sincerity, my heart proudly an- 
swers, ‘Thou knowest that I love thee.’ Yes, dear 
friend, I Love Gop ; and when I say this, I know where- 
ofl affirm. My heart gives to the expression a definite 
and comprehensive interpretation. I Love Gop—not 
as a fiction, but asa fact—not as a romance, but as a 
visible, tangible, beautiful, sublime reality. 

I came to this retirement to muse, to think, to feel. 
I write on my knee, sitting on these rude seats, under 
this rude little cot. I wish you and all your family, and 
all the families of Boston, were here, and climbing up 
the walk that leads through the woods that overhang the 
brook to this place. God pity those who are compelled 
to spend all their days in Boston, or who choose to do 
it. I must bid adfeu to this ‘ Eagle’s Nest’ ; but as I 
do so, I must say, ‘ Eagle’s Nest’ though it be—it has 
been to my soul—‘ none other than the house of God and 
the gate of Heaven.’ 

HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
PHONOTYPY. 

There are several aspects in which the Phonetic sys- 
tem of instruction can be viewed, in each of which it 
commends itself to our sympathy and support. 

1. It has been proved by the most severe tests, 
among which may be mentioned the award of a prize of 
$250, by a Committee composed of some of the ablest 
men whom New England can boast, that by far the 
easiest and the best method of teaching the reading and 
spelling of our common orthography, is to teach first 
Phonotypy ; which can be learned in a few months, and 
which enables the pupil to read the common orthography 
with very little or even with no additional instruction, 
and greatly assists in learning the common mode of spel- 
ling. Phonotypy, therefore, furnishes an invaluable 
aid in the instruction of youth or foreigners in the read- 
ing or writing of our language. 

2. When Phonotypy shall have become generally known 
in this way, there willbe no occasion to continue our 
present irregular and anomalous spelling. The new sys- 
tem alone will be amply sufficient for all purposes ; and 
thus every person learning to read and write will be 
saved months if not years of hard study in acquiring 
that which will thenceforth be practically useless. 

8. The dialects of our language arise from the difficul- 
ty of ascertaining the correct pronunciation, which it is 
impossible to ascertain excepting from a dictionary or 
from an extensive acquaintance with educated men, and 
must give way before a system of spelling which pre- 
sents the exact pronunciation of every word, whenever it 
is written or printed. Thus the English language will 
become uniform ; and Englishmen from different parts 
of the world will be able to converse without being per- 
petually reminded, that although nominally speaking 
the same language, they are really strangers and for- 
eigners to each other. 

4. Phonotypy proposes not only to remove a vast ob- 
stacle in the way of children, and an almost insuperable 
obstacle in the way of foreigners, in acquiring the Eng- 
lish language, but to furnish an universal alphabet for 
all languages ; and it thus assists in that great fusion 
of all nations into one, when one language shall be 
spoken by every kindred and every tribe upon the face 
of the whole earth, which must precede the universal 
brotherhood and harmony of mankind. 

The following article is taken from the Plowshare, 
a phonetic periodical published in Washington, D. C. 
It will be seen that the phonetic spelling so nearly re- 
sembles the common print, that most persons will be able 
to decipher it without any previous instruction or as- 
sistance. H. M. P. 





MORAL FILOSOFL 


dar iz an analoji betwen material and moral lee; 
betwen de loz hwig govern de mofone ov atoma er 
ov wurlda, and doz hwig control de acfone ov men 
ot ov nafone. 

1. Atracfon. Evgri pqrticl ov matgr atracts ev- 
gri uder particl, ferst acerdiy to dar mytyal afiniti, 
and secondli acerdin to de sewar ov dur distans. 

In de moral wurld, “Atracfonz qr properfonal to 
Destiniz. de unperverted acfon ov everi faculti iz 
gud; and doz employments for hwig we qr best 
fited, doz persne ho most hqrmonjz wid us, qr de 
most atractiv. Hens bj obedigns to de le ov atrac- 
fon we cum into hqrmoni wid nagyr. 

2. Repulfon. Everi pqrticl ov mater repela ev- 
gri uder paqrticl, acerdiy to dar disafiniti, and de 
cyb ov dar distans. At hwotever distans atracfon 
and repulfon qr ecwal, dar ia an eewilibrium. At 
a grater distans, ée repulfon Denaro ae so rapidli az 
veri sun tu becum impgrseptibl; hwjl at a forter 
distans it sun becumz enermus. 

de sam relafon egaists in sofal ljf. Persne ho 
ma be frende, and liv hqrmeniusli az mer acwan- 
tansea, often becum biter enemia hwen forst bj ser- 
cumstansez ta be mor intimat. Ora persn ma 
tac plegyr in sum employment fer a smel porfon 
ov hia tim, and mjt regret bein compeld tu forgo 
it; but if compeld ta spend upon it hia hol tjm, it 
becumz hatful to him. So pan ie stregger dan 
plezyr—ecses iz mor vjolgnt dan wont. How of- 
ten wil a singl nerv dizead torgyur de hol fram— 
how mug mor panful ia inflamafon ¢an numnez. 

3. Momentum. dis balansez and regylats ol. 
It sustans de bowndiy der and ¢e dafin spra—it give 
winz to de swift raz ov ljt—it directs de planets in 
dar orbits. Witowt it dar cud be no continyus ac- 
fon or unvariig em 

So morali dar fud be a fermnes and desizon ov 
caractgr, tua gqrd de individyal from beig drivn hi- 
der and dider bj evgri capres. Hwil secin tu oba 
de dictats ov hia nagyr, in its atracfong and repul- 
fonz, he Jud adopt fiest prinsipls oy acfon, tu giv 
wat and stabiliti to his caracter. 

de bre moral lez, darfor, qr— 

1. — See dat hwig yor nagyr demandz. 

2. Repulfon. Xun dat hwig ywr nagyr repelz. 

3, Habit. Be govgrnd bj ficst prinsiple. 

Rre udgr independgnt prinsiple sem tu be ov yy- 
nivgrsal aplicafon. 

1. Strjv tia act witowt cest. Gis le embrasez 
ol doz abuy enymgrated; for de cost ov owr acfona 
—and j do not her refer to dar consecwensee—wil 
be de lest hwen we adher de most closli to doz 
loz. If industri ia not atractiv, it iz becoe ov sum 
eror ov owre, and not from de nacyr ov industri it- 
self. We brig it to ner us bj insesant ocupafon 
widowt varjeti, and widowt rjvalri, and dus it be- 
cume repulsiv; or we engaj in dat for hwig we qr 
not fited, and hwig ie darfor nagyrali repulsiv. 

2. Act olwaa at yor on risc. If it wer posibl 
olwaz tu forse de consecwensez ov owr acts, and tu 
aveyd everifbin hwig wad be repulsiv to eni wun, 
dat ia, if it wer posibl olwaz tu act widowt cost. re- 
fgriy to de conseewensez ov owr acts a2 wel az to 
de acts demselve, de ferst ry] wid be ov itself sufi- 
fgnt. But evgriact iz acompanid wid rise; and jus- 
tis reewjre Gat de consecw: 
loy to de ajgnt; dat coz and efect fud not be di- 
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Lucy Stone ww Provinever 
erowded on Sunday, to heer i 
quent (ote em the : ; 
man. Hundreds went away dieny, tt bond 
unable to obtain = ssi usePpointed, bin 
every seat was filled and every gtay9; 
occupied. Forenoon and ecaien 
Sabbath of the season, her 108 the hottess 
kept that compact asse 
Nothing moved but the hearts of the : 
teners—and these were stirred to 

} poem Nt as the 
yet we venture the assertiy ’ 
America, male or female, ara fre OFator in 
of manner and grace of action. Ser elie, 
tion, her correct elocution, the plaintive u, 
her voice, her sel{-possession and appr 
re geatenistvn would peat, 2 
a fascinating charm around the most ¢ 
subject. How excellent, thes. eae vale 
courses on the inspiring theme of Anti-s} eu : 
While she convinces the judgment, she we 
heart ; and the hearer adopts her cone ee 
so much from logical necessity, as from the ints; 
sic value and attractiveness which are ; ad wv 
rent in them. mah. Appa 

At 6 o'clock, P. M., Miss Stone lectured on T 
perance in the grove on Smith’s Hill. “Pall “4 
thousand persons were in attendance - and a 
who never lieved that woman could « ouehat 
speak to a promiscuous crowd, confessed the. ‘ e 
found a solitary exception. In concluding ‘ 
impressive address, she alluded to the aon 7 
course pursued by the leaders in the Gian 
held at the briek church in New York last Mae 
and urged upon the people the duty of cheveing 
delegates from this State and city to attend rn 
World’s Convention on the first and second of S “ 
tember. Sunday last was a memorable der fe 
Anti-Slavery and Temperance in Providence . 
Rhode Island Freeman. ee 
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The New Method of Cure, 


B Nutrition, without drugs, originally discovered 
and now, for more than ten Years, successfully 
practised by LaRoy Sunpertann, author of « The Book 
of Human Niuture’ (New Theory of Healing, by Vy, 
trition,) * Book of Health,” ‘Book of Psychiloey, 
&e. &e. 

How often are the public congratulated upon the 
leged invention of some new ‘ panacea,’ (compound of 
vile drugs,) which the sick are invited to swallow, in 
order to be well ! But, here is a discovery which super- 
cedes the whole paraphernalia of drugs and drugging 
with ‘pills,’ ‘syrups,’ or ‘ powders’ ; and is available S 
all forms of acute, chronic, or nervous disease what- 
ever! Office 28 Eliot street, Boston. Hours from & 
A. M., to4, P.M. No charge for advice ! , 

Invalids at a distance may obtain Mr. Sunderland's 
pamphlet, (* The Secret of Healing,’) free of posta 


al. 


ve 
ge, 


by enclosing to him one postage stamp, (prepaid,) in 
which are detailed numerous cases, permanently cured 
without drugs! Thus demonstrating the only real ‘ pu- 


rification of the blood,’ the only * Curariye Pater. 
PLE,’ is in Nurrition, always, which constitutes the 
merits of Mr. Sunderland’s Mernop, and the ‘ great 
secret of his success in the treatment of Blind>-.., 
Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Consumption, Fils, Scrofule, Old 
Sores, Rheumatism, and other maladies which the com- 
mon process of dosing had failed to cure ! 
Aug. 12 tf 





PEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


NHE next course of Lectures in this Institution will 
commence on Saturday, Oct. Ist, 1553, and con- 
tinue five months, (21 weeks,) closing on the 25th ot 
February, 1854. 
FACULTY. 
Davin J. Jouxson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Toxicology. 
E.iwoop Harvey, M. D., @Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine. 
Hiueern Darurneton, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
Ann Preston, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 
Epwin Fussetn, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 
Mark G. Kerr, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
General Therapeutics. 
Maria H. Mowry, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 
Atma L. Fowrer, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy 
and Chemistry. e 
Persons wishing further information as to terms, reg- 
ulations, &c., or desirous of receiving copies of the An- 
nouncement, will please apply, personally or by letter, 
to the Dean of the Faculty. 
DAVID J. JOHNSON, M. D., 
22%, Arch st., Philadelphia. 
June 6 4m 


THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR, 


A semi-monthly Paper, expressly for Children.’ 
T aims to attract the attention of children by simplic- 
ity and beauty of style, with engravings illustra- 
tive of its contents. Its object has been, for eight years 
past, to infuse into the young mind appropriate senti- 
ments of respect for parents, sympathy for human oul 
fering, and an abiding hatred of oppression in all its 
forms. ? 

The want of a Juvenile paper that shall give a proper 
direction to the youthful mind in these times of strife 
for the supremacy of slavery, is felt by thousands who 
know not of the existence of this periodical, And yet, 
within the last eight years, it has moulded the minds of 
thousands of children who have grown up to manhood 
and womanhood, thoroughly imbued with the love of 
freedom for all men. ‘ 

Price, 25 ets. per year, single copies ; five copies to 
one address for $1 00; or $12 00 by the hundred, per 
year. Postage in New York State, six cents per year— 
elsewhere, 12 cents. But in packages of 24 or more, the 
postage, prepaid at the office of publication, 1s only four 

ents each ear. alee 
. Bpedtuen naaber, free of charge, sent on applicatica 
at the office of publication. 
LUCIUS C. MATLACK, 
Editor and Publisher, 
60 South st., Syracuse. 
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RAPPO-MANIA OVERTHROWN. : 

HE CHRISTIAN RELIGION TRIUMPHANT : “A 

the Scriptures, Reason, Philosophy, Common —_ 

and Religion vindicated against the claims of thet a 
itual Rappers. By Henny Wickiirre. Just publish 

and for sale by 
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FOWLERS, WELLS & (o., 
142 Washington St., Boston. 
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WATER CURE INSTITUTION, 
NO. 1 GLEN STREET. 
FENAIS Institution is well arranged for ¢ 
T individuals at all seasons of the year. ae 
Terms, usually, for fall board and treatmen 5. — 


‘ k. For out of door treatment, © 
nc hares S, ROGERS, M. D. 
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BRAMAN’S 
svwiIiMmMiInGe BAT 

(Established in 1823,) e 

AT THE FOOT OP CHESNUT STRE S 
AVE been completely fitted and put i 5 /‘ 

I This establishment now comprises upwar nae 
y-Five Rooms, being , 
with pure Salt Water, a0 


he treatment of 


week. 
June 24, 1853. 
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Two Hexprep ann TwEesT 
largest in the United States, r 
unequalled facilities for outside Bathing. or 
ca THE MILL DAM BATHS have —_ ti 
to the Ladies’ Department, which has heretof vebilish- 
very much crowded. Connected with this ¢s 
ment are also Kap 
WARM OR COLD, FRESH On SAL 
TER TUB ae ‘ 
ingle Baths, 124 cents ; or 10 for a doliar. a 
THe TREMONT BATHS, entrance from Sans 
Court, have been refitted, and are now open 
rise till 10 o’clock, P. M. JARVIS D. B RAMAN. 
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NEW TEMPERANCE bingy a ie 
APLETON, or More Work for eo! eae 
this day published, and for sale by the 


wa & N 
JENKS, HICKLING & SWA®, 
Stis 131 Wasnington St. 
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perience, and whether, 
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Jeast their probability 
like again ; and even 
did, or promised. 

We are getting spee 
safety. That is to con 
cannot be avoided. 1 
care as the slow. Thé 
on the slower trains. 
used. But that same 
be, on all the roads, a1 

Steam navigation on 
as lounging on a sofa 
little brook in compar 
gan, mere puddles, w! 
out of sight of land, n 
he has settled his esta 
friends. And the diff 
greater foresight and | 
than in the other. 

Many of the Wester 
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cruelty practised upon 
are perfectly horrible. 
them, even viler tha) 
saw a very pretty litt! 
the hands of a loaths: 
ner, who was endeav« 
baggage at the depot 
him, as, like a vampy 
of an hour, until, sati 
poor stranger's assist: 
nously lied to about hi 
self left, and alone, to 

There is in New You 
that was named Ohio 
time when thousands « 
ing Ohio as their fatu 
New York city, who : 
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was the veritable Ob 


one of them, I was t 
tra expense, and the 1 


_ posed upon, were an « 


I speak of this only a 
In one train on the 
man of seventy years, 
The two youngest of | 
than twelve and fourt 
her pay fall fare for 
it, not in tones of cor 
part of her stern fate 
clear on at such high 
hard, for the like o° } 
id year an more, to | 
die among strangers 
have & mother of seve 
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-het no more. 
But I began with th 
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is now, however 
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